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ABSTRACT 

The book discusses current issues and trends in 
special education programming at the secondary level. An introductory 
chapter by Cynthia L. Warger outlines service delivery program models 
and the range of curriculum content options. In Chapter 2, Janet 
Sansone focuses on the issue of accountability in secondary education 
as it relates to educational rights of handicapped students and 
secondary special education teacher preparation. Other trends 
described include learning strategies training for mildly handicapped 
students, programming for moderate to severely handicapped students, 
self-mediated and peer-mediated instructional approaches, vocational 
assessment, computer technology, and the high dropout rate among 
secondary level handicapped students. Andrew S. Halpern describes 
characteristics of a quality program in Chapter 3, focusing on 
curriculum and in^^l: ruction, coordination of services, transition, and 
documentation of planning and school outcomes. A proposed set of 55 
program standards concludes the chapter. The balance o£ the book 
consists of program descriptions of 66 promising public school 
programs categorized as follows: total district-wide programs, 
resource room programs, programs for special populations, career, 
vocational r or transitional programs, and special schools or centers. 
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1 / Introduction to 
Secondary Special 
Education 
Programs 



Cynthia L. Warger 



As the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975 (Public 
Law 94-142) moves into its second decade, educators are giving 
increased attention to secondary-age handicapped youth, the group 
that is typically underserved by special education programs. Neglect 
of secondary students with handicaps is a longstanding phenome- 
non, as observed by Metz (1973), Miller, Sabatino, and Larsen 
(1980), and Sabatino and Mauser (1978). Although public school 
districts in recent years have made concerted efforts to develop 
secondary-level programs, information regarding both the extent of 
programming at this level and the effectiveness of programs that 
do exist is scarce. 

As a result of this neglect, secondary students are often placed in 
poorly designed programs, taught by teachers who have not been 
trained to work with their unique needs, and instructed with 
materials and methods that were designed for use with either 
nonhandicapped secondary pupils or exceptional primaiy pupils 
(Cullinan & Epstein, 1979; Evans & Evans, 1983; Miller, 1981; 
Smith & Payne, 1980; Weisenstein & Pelz, 1986; Wilcox & Bellamy, 
1982). To complicate the problem, educators have not arrived at a 
consensus on a general approach for educating handicapped 
secondary students in public schools (Masters & Mori, 1986). Thus, 
program administrators charged with providing appropriate ser- 
vices to increasing numbers of handicapped adolescents have had 
to draw their own conclusions from theoretical models and applied 
knowledge of particular student needs as a basis for their school 
programs. 
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SECONDARY SERVICE DELIVERY OPTIONS 

What is known about service delivery options at the secondary level? 
The most popular theoretical model is based on the work of Reynolds 
(1962) and Deno (1970). It presents a range of programs for 
handicapped adolescents from regular classrooms to institutional 
settings. 

This ''cascade of services," while comprehensive in theory, has in 
practice been limited to only a few service delivery options when 
applied to the secondary setting. In 1976, Clark described public 
senior hi^ school program organization primarily as self-contained, 
special education work-study programs. He went on to note, 
however, that pxiblic school secondary programs appeared to be 
shifting into two types, self-contained programs and resource 
room/learning center programs. Cullinan and Epstein (1979) found 
that the program options available at the secondary level were 
self-contained classrooms, resource rooms, and mainstreaming. 
Similarly, Wiederholt and McEntire (1980) identified self-contained 
classes or units, resource programs, and vocational education as 
typical secondary program options, lb this list is sometimes adued 
the teacher consultation model, wherein the special education 
teacher provides indirect service to pupils by working as a 
consultant to r^lar education teachers (D'Alonzo, 1983; Green- 
burg, 1987). 

With regard to categorical areas, public secondary school 
programs for learning disabled students have been devoted almost 
exclusively to the resource model (Deshler, 1978; Goodman & Mann, 
1976; Marsh, Gearheart, & Gearheart, 1978; McNutt & Heller, 
1978). Zigmond, Sansone, Miller, Donahoe, and Kohnke (1986) 
found that programming models for learning disabled students (e.g., 
resource room; self-contained class; consultation model; work-study 
model) tend to differ along the two broad dimensions of (a) the 
amount of time for which students are assigned to receive 
instruction from the special education teacher, and (b) "*e extent 
to which the curriculum is different from that of the regular 
program. According to Zigmond and her colleagues, a variety of 
program options along these dimensions is necessary for truly 
individualized programming. In a nationwide study of programs 
available for adolescents with behavior disorders, Hirshoren and 
Heller (1979) found that special classes were the most frequently 
mandated service model, followed by resource rooms. Tb expand 
options for secondary students, McDowell and Brown (1978) 
described a four-program continuum for students with behavior 
disorders encompassing regular class placement, the resource room, 
special class place:nent, and a special program within the regular 
school facility. 

8 
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Educators who turn to the literature for guidance on secondary 
program descriptions will find that disappointingly few exist. Some 
available descriptions include mainstream programs for mildly 
handicapped students (Counihan, 1977; Riegel & Mathey, 1980; 
Smith & Smith, 1985); programs for students with behavior 
disordeis (Braaton, 1979; Smith-Davis, 1985); programs for men- 
tally retaraed students (Howard, 1976); and programs for mentally 
disabled adolescents (Meisgeier, 1981; Zigmond, 1978). 

PROGRAM CONTENT 

Ser\'ice delivery program models can be analyzed according to 
content emphasis. Masters and Mori (1986) identified three major 
types of program content typically covered at the secondary level: 
academic, life skills, and vocational. Through the acaaemic focus, 
students acquire knowledge and skills essential to mastering 
subject-matter content. The goal of life skills learning focuses on the 
acquisition of knowledge, attitudes, functional skills, and basic 
career experiences that are fundamental to survival in the adult 
world. Vocational content provides students with knowledge and 
experiences directed toward finding and maintaining employment. 
Malouf and Halpem (1976) identified similar content areas in their 
discussion of curriculum domains relevant to secondary program- 
ming: occupational guidance and preparation, academic instruction, 
personal-social development, and preparation for adult living. 

The selection of curriculum content can be either the same as the 
regular program, modified, or unique. Weisenstein and Pelz (1986^ 
indicated that the handicapped student's program generally will 
fall into one of the following four categories: 

1. Regular college preparatory programs, with support for students 
and teachers such as consultation, deaf interpreter services, 
physical therapy, resource room tutoring, and so on. 

2. Regular vocational programs, with appropriate support services, 
that meet standard graduation requirements. 

3. Special vocational/community living preparation programs that 
emphasize practical skills, with part-time placement in regular 
classes as appropriate. 

4. Special programs for more severely handicapped students. 

They stressed, however, that the ultimate programming decision 
must be based on the student's individualized education program, 
not what happens to be currently available in the system. 

The recent national focus on effective transition from school to 
work and adult life has led to new program emphasis at the 
secondary level (Brown, Halpern, Hasazi, Wehman, Clark, & 
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Knowlton, 1987; Edgar, 1985; Halpern, 1985; Hasazi, Gordon, & 
Roe, 1985). The secondary school is viewed in most models as the 
foundation or starting point for transitional programming (Will, 
1984) and is responsible for effecting students' eventual adjustment 
to work and adult life. Give.i this view, secondary schools are 
expected to identify and use appropriate instructional methods, 
develop an appropriate curriculum that includes a strong v. national 
component, improve integration opportunities, and establish pro- 
ductive contacts between the school and community transition 
agencies. A number of model transition projects and programs are 
currently being implemented, including the development of a more 
functional high school curriculum, systematic planning for voca- 
tional and community transition, and increased employment options 
(Schrag,1987). 

PURPOSE OF BOOK 

It is against this backdrop that public school districts are entrusted 
with developing programs for secondary youth. This book> written 
for administrators, directors, and other special education personnel 
who are responsible for design and implementation of service 
delivery options, is intended to provide information regarding 
current trends and issues in programming at the secondary level. 
In Chapter 2, Sansone discusses the critical issues underlying the 
development of secondary programs. Using the statewide Oregon 
data, Halpern, in Chapter 3, discusses critical components that 
must be addressed when developing exemplary public secondary 
school programs for handicapped youth. The remainder of the book 
presents descriptions of public secondary school programs currently 
in place across the country that have been recommended as showing 
promise for meeting the needs of exceptional youth. 

Secondary schools are responding to the challenge of providing 
solid programs that address the needs of adolescents. Hopefully, the 
experiences outlined in this book will encourage others to continue 
their efforts to promote appropriate educational programs for all 
exceptional adolescents. 
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2 / Issues and Trends 
in Secondary 
Eduction for 
Handicapped 
Youth 

Janet Sansone 



Since the enactment of Public Law 94-142, the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975, the number and diversity of 
handicapped students enrolled in America's secondary schools have 
burgeoned. Because the presence of these students in secondary 
schools is so recent, most discussions of schooling for them to date 
have focused eithe on identifying their educational needs or 
proposing new programs to meet these needs. However, with so 
many secondary programs for handicapped students under way, 
there is now opportunHy to examine trends that are emerging and 
highlight some troubling issues. 

This chapter begins with a discussion of some of the issues and 
trends permeating secondary public schooling today that, inevi- 
tably, influence the education of handicapped students. Since the 
education of handicapped students does not take place in a vacuum, 
it can be understood best when it is con sidered in the broader context 
in which it occurs. The next section focuses on specific trends in the 
secondary programs of handicapped students, the content taught, 
and the teaching procedures employed. The chapter ends with a brief 
review of some trends among secondary handicapped students 
themselves. The trends presented and issues raised in this chapter 
offer a perspective for educators who continue to ask questions and 
seek answers about what constitutes a free, appropriate, public 
education for secondary handicapped youth. 
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PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

It is difficult to pinpoint exactly when the current criticisms of public 
secondary schools began. Some would cite the discovery in the 
1970's of declining St ^tic Antitude Tfest scores among high 
school graduates (Lorber & Pierc , 1983). Widespread attention to 
secondary schools certainly was generated with the publication of A 
Nation At Risk (National Commission on Excellence in Education, 
1983) and its sobering warning that "the educational foundations 
of our society are presently being eroded by a rising tide of 
mediocrity that threatens our very future as a Nation and a people" 
(p. 5). 

Within the same short period of time, the results of several other 
comprehensive national studies were published (Boyer, 1983; 
Goodlad, 1984; Sizer, 1984). The findings of these studies, ;h 
had been conducted over several years and which coIL avely 
sampled hundreds of secondary schools and thousands of students 
and teachers, are discouragingly similar. 

Secondary schools in America are not good places to be. They are 
not good for students, and they are not good for teachers. Students 
report that they do not learn, are not happy, and feel isolated and 
anonymous. Ifeachers report similar feelings: apathy, isolation, and 
a feeling that what they do has no impact on students and goes 
unnoticed by peers and ^''ministrators. Many secondary teachers 
are leaving the profession, even as their students drop out of the 
educational system before graduation. The climate in secondary 
schools seems ominous. Given this view of the general context in 
which special education is provided, it is no wonder that many 
handicapped students are not managing well. 

In response to the alert sounded by the various studies of 
secondar)' schools, efforts have been made to implement several 
educational reforms. Most germane to this chapter are two sets of 
reforms: those designed to make the high school experience more 
rigorous academically and those designed to make schools more 
accountable to the general public. Examples of each are described 
liere, along with a discussion of their implications for the secondary 
education of handicapped students. 



Making High School More Rigorous 

Minimum Competency Tkjting. A growing trend in secondary 
education is to require that students pass a minimum competency 
test (MCT) as a requirement for graduation from high school with 
a standard diploma (Pullin, 1980). Practices vary from state to state, 
but in some instances MCT scores are also used to determine grade 
promotion and eligibility for remedial services. Minimum compe- 

erJc 1 A 
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tency testing is not new, although its increased use is one of the 
ways in which secondary public education has responded to national 
concerns about performance levels of nonhandicapped students. In 
the implementation of minimum competency testing programs, 
however, considerations for handicapped students have often been 
overlooked (Chandler, 1982). 

At issue is whether or not handicapped students, particularly 
those who attend mainstream classes, should be required to take a 
minimum competency test in order to receive a standard high school 
diploma. Many special educators believe that handicapped students 
who complete their educational programs as outlined in their 
individualized education programs (lEFs) should receive a standa'^d 
high school diploma (Cohen, Safran, & Polloway, 1980). Others, 
particularly mainstream educators, school administrators, and the 
general public, have called for providing testing modifications and 
special diplomas of high school attendance in place of a standard 
diploma for handicapped (or nonhandicapped) students who cannot 
pass the test. Nationally, practices vary from those in North 
Carolina, where all but moderately and severely handicapped 
students are required to take the test, to Pennsylvania, where local 
school district officials can exempt handicapped students from any 
participation at all. 

The fundamental conflict between minimum competency testing 
and the educational rights established for handicapped students 
under Public Law 94-142 is that while the latter guarantees an 
individualized education program, a standard competency test is 
based on an established set of performance objectives and criteria. 
The issues are (a) whether the educational needs of handicapped 
students can be met if there is pressure to prepare them for a 
required test (for which they may not be capable of preparation); 
and (b) whether handicapped students who achieve performance 
criteria as developed for their lEFs should be awarded a standard 
high school diploma without participating in a minimum compe- 
tency testing program. 

One suggested resolution to this conflict is to determine on an 
individual basis whether or not a handicapped student should 
participate in minimum competency testing. The lEP team would 
determine the objectives that the student must meet to obtain a 
standard high school diploma, regardless of participation in MOT 
(Ewing & Smith, 1981). The argument that such practices 
discriminate against nonhandicapped students may persist; it 
prevails among those who still resist special education. However, 
some clarification of the problem is imperative and a stand must 
be taken on preferred practices so that this issue does not become 
one more deterrent to high school graduation for handicapped 
students. 

15 
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Increased Academic 'hurAeBeqvirements. The National Commis- 
sion on Excellence in LJducaiion (1983) reported that the secondary 
school curriculum would be strengthened by requiring 4 years of 
English, 3 years of mathematics, 3 years of science, 3 years of social 
studies, and 1 semester of computer science for high school 
gpraduation. Many states have adopted these recommendations, and 
for many secondary students the result is a shift to a more academic 
program than had formerly been required. Handicapped students 
whose lEFs prescribe a modified special education curriculum may 
or may not be affected by these changes; that depends on district 
policies. The message, however, is clear: secondary schools are 
becoming places where the norm is a traditional academic focus. 
Alternatives for students who cannot cope under the new require- 
ments are still being developed. As with minimum competency 
testing, the issue yet to be addressed is what kind of diploma to 
award to handicapped students. 



Making Schools More Accountable 

District-Wide Tksting Programs. Tliere is enormous pressure on 
secondary schools tC' demonstrate that their students are learning 
and that the rate, quantity, and quality of learning is improving. 
The measure of this accomplishment is a standardized achievement 
test, given yearly, so that teachers, parents, students, and 
administrators can see how weP the students perform relative to 
nationttl norms. Such test results are also used as a basis for 
analyzing the year-to-year growth of individual students. 

This gives rise to a phenomenon that has major implications for 
handicapped students, most notably with regard to main streaming. 
If regular education teachers feel pressured to raise the achievement 
scores of their students, their tolerance for hard-to-teach students 
will be low. One anticipated outcome might be an increase in 
referrals of hard-to-teach students to special education, as well as 
resistance to iiitegratingor reintegrating handicapped students into 
regular classes. It seems likely that the emphasis on teacher 
accountability for student achievement, as measured by standard- 
ized achievement test scores, will do little to promote the cause of 
mainstreaming handicapped learners into academic subjects (Post 
& Roy, 1985). T^u students most affected by this trend are those 
who are mildly handicapped, in particular students labeled as 
learning disabled (LD). Typically, at the secondary level, LD 
students receive their special education — ^remediation in basic 
reading and/or math skills — ^in a resource room for one or two 
periods per day (Lemer, 19Sd). For their academic subjects, they 
are assigned to mainstream classes. 
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However, as standards become more strings' d the academic 
curriculum becomes more test-oriented, s'"\ -ts with learning 
problems will have more difficulty managing ? aainstream classes. 
As a result, instead of being assigned to maiastream teachers for 
instruction in academic subjects such as science and social studies, 
learning disabled and other mildly handicapped students for whom 
the resource programs were designed will find themselves spending 
increasing amounts of time in classes staffed by special education 
teachers. 

Another question then arises: Is the training background of 
today's secondary special education teachers such that they can 
teach content commensurate with the academic curricula in regular 
education courses? Traditionally, secondary special education 
teachers have not been content area experts (Goodman, 1978; 
Miller, Sabatino, & Larsen, 1980). If special educators whose 
expertise is remedial instruction are now responsible for teaching 
content area subjects to mildly handicapped students, there are 
important implications for teacher inservice and preservice pro- 
grams. While the subject of this chapter is an overview of public 
secondary education fo*^ all handicapped students, it is important 
to remember that by far the largest percentage of handicapped 
students served in public schools are mildly handicapped learners 
(Ninth Annual Report to Congress, 1987). The questions of who 
should and can teach them academic subjects must be answered. 
The current practice of placing this responsibility on secondary 
special educators must be monitored carefully so that these students 
are provided with appropriate content instruction. 

A recent review of teacher preparation programs showed that only 
14 states require special certification for secondary special educators 
(Bursuck & Epstein, 1986). Although this number is small, the 
probability is that it will increase. If the trend in secondary schools 
is for special educators to assume greater responsibility for their 
students' academic programs — extending their students' knowledge 
base as well as their basic skills — ^then those teachers must have 
sufficient preparation for the task. 

The reforms that are being implementc i in secondary schools 
today are intended to raise expectations and increase quality. These 
goals are seen as appropriate for all strdents. The danger for 
handicapped students and other atypi'^al learners is that they may 
get lost in what Powell (1985) has described as a battle between "the 
armies of equity and of excellence" (p. 255). It is as important now 
as it ever has been for advocates of secondary public education for 
hancMcapped students to ensure that, in the name of **school 
improvement," a nation at risk does not undo the progress of Public 
Law 94- 142 and turn its "at-risk" handicapped youth into pariahs 
in the pursuit of excellence. 
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PROGRAM TRENDS IN SECONDARY SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 

The m^ority of handicapped students now attending secondary 
public schools are considered mildly handicapped. They include 
students labeled as educable mentally retarded (EMR), emotionally 
disturbed (ED), and learning disabled (LD). They usually spend 
more than 50% of their time in classes with nonhandicapped 
students. A much smaller, although grov/ing number of more 
severely handicapped students also attend secondary public schools. 
Actually, they are only mainstreamed physically (Reynolds & Birch, 
1982). They attend programs in the same schools as nonhandicapped 
students, but their needs require a more functional curriculum than 
that of most secondary students, so they spend a very small 
percentage of their time in mainstream classrooms. 

The overview of secondary schools given earlier in this chapter is 
distressing, and it leads to questions about what kind of education 
handicapped students are receiving in such environments. There 
are, however, some interesting "bright spots." A review of secondary 
school literature, program offerings of professional conferences, and 
personal experiences with secondary school programs reveals some 
prominent practices that are worth noting. This section will focus 
on secondary education program trends that have been selected 
because of either their novelty, their prevalence, or their effective- 
ness in addressing the needs of handicapped secondary students. 



Learning Strategies 

There has been a shift in secondary programs for stadenU v/ith mAd 
handicaps from an emphasis on basic skill instruction to a focus on 
strategy training. Whether the content is academic or social, special 
educators are emphasizing that secondary students can and should 
be more actively involved in their learning (Wiens, 1983) and that 
they must be prepared to respond appropriately to the demands of 
the mainstream setting. One way to accomplish this is to teach them 
how to learn. 

Alley and Deshler (1979) defined learning strategies as "tech- 
niques, principles, or rules which enable a student to learn, solve 
problems, and to complete tasks independently" (p. 13). The current 
learning strategies approach to instruction began with the work of 
these two investigators, who found that it was very effective with 
learning disabled adolescents. The goal of the approach, now 
developed into the Strategies Intervention Model (SIM), is to teach 
strategies that "will facilitate the acquisition, organization, storage, 
and retrieval of information" (Alley & Deshler, 1979, p. 8). Thia 
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model differs from the traditional basic skills approach, which is 
an extension of elementary remediation programs. 

The theoretical basis for the Strategies Intervention Model is 
cognitive psychology and its application through the use of cognitive 
behavior modification techniques. For example, students who need 
to increase their reading comprehension skills are taught a system 
of self-questioning and self-monitoring to use as they manage print 
(Wong & Jones, 1982). The emphasis in this model is on ''learning 
to ieam" — developing systems for learning both skills and content 
that will generalize across settings and tasks. Thus, if students are 
taught a strategy for getting facts from a chapter in a social studies 
text, they should be able to use that strategy to master the facts in 
chapters from other texts on a similar reading level. 

The Strategies Intervention Model makes use of the following 
techniques of cognitive behavior modification: 

1. Self-control training. An essential component of this model is 
teaching students to think before they answer. This affords them 
the opportunity to be more reflective and therefore more likely 
to remember to use a strategic approach to a given task. 

2. Self-questioning. Students are taught to ask themselves ques- 
tions about the procedure they are using to work through a given 
task. Self-questioning may also be used by students as a check 
for understanding what they are reading or finding answers to 
specific comprehension questions. 

3. Error monitoring. Students are taught to scan their written work 
for errors. They sometimes practice with peers' work as well as 
their own as they learn to detect errors. 

4. Verbal rehearsal. Students are taugjit to talk to themselves as 
they engage in a task, either veAalizing what they are doing as 
they do it, cueing themselves, or reinforcing themselves for their 
work. 

5. Organization strategies. Instruction on how to organize, cluster, 
or ''chunk" information is emphasized to help students remember 
what they are being taught. 

6. Memory strategies. Students are taught mnemonics to help them 
remember the steps they need to go through in order to complete 
a given strategy. 

An instructional procedure has also been developed by Deshler 
and his colleagues that consists of specific, carefully sequenced steps 
(Schuniaker, Deshler, Alley, & Warner, 1983). This same procedure 
is used regardless of the strategy being taught The steps are as 
follows: 

j9 
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Step 1: Tfest to determine the student's current learning and obtain 

the students commitment to learn. 
Step 2: Describe the new learning strategy. 
Step 3: Model the new strategy for the student. 
Step 4: Tfeach the student to verbally rehearse the new strategy. 
Step 5: Guide the student to practice with controlled materials. 
Step 6: Guide the student to practice with classroom materials. 
Step 7: Posttest and obtain the student's commitment to generalize. 
Step 8: Provide opportunities for generalization and reinforcement. 

Of all the approaches recommended for use with mildly 
handicapped adolescents, the learning strategies approach has by 
far the greatest research support. Not only does it appear to be 
effective with large numbers of secondary students, but it also is 
popular with their teachers (Brownlee, 1986). Further research is 
certainly warranted, but it appears that of the many approaches to 
instruction in basic skill or content areas, strategy training is the 
most successful. 

The work of Alley and Deshler began with secondaiy-age learning 
disabled students, but applications of this approach to more 
cognitively handicapped students aie beginning to be developed 
(Leahy, Balla, & Zigler, 1982). Students who are ::iildly retarded 
may need a curriculum focusing on functional academics. In math, 
this might include imits of study on using money, balancing a 
checkbook, filling out tax forms, consumer skills, unit pricing, and 
budgeting. English class would include using the newspaper, 
reading advertisements, writing letters for job applications, and 
filling out various forms. The curricular emphasis is on survival in 
today's world and preparation for post-secondary-school life. Regard- 
less of the content, the learning strate^- 'es approach should be 
considered because of its effectiveness. Once skills and strategies — 
especially problem-solving skills— are learned, mildly retarded 
students are in a stronger position to profit from work-study 
programs, which have become increasing y popular for secondary- 
level mildly handicapped students. Sharpes (1976) has emphasized 
their importance for students whose post-secondaiy-school goal is 
to enter the world of work. 

New Programs for Students with Moderate to 
Severe Handicaps 

The trend toward deinstitutionalization has prompted school 
systems to create programs for more severely handicapped students. 
As these students have aged chronologically, secondary school 
programs have been developed to meet their needs. 
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The trends in programming for moderately and severely handi- 
capped secondary students have moved in a direction similar to 
those described for students with milder handicaps. The common 
theme appears to be pragmatism. In program content, for example, 
there is an emphasis on preparation for work and general 
community r,urvival skills (LaGreca, Stone, & Bell, 1983; Schalock, 
Harper, & Carver, 1981). In place of traditional programs that 
promoted crafts and recreation, the current trend is to train 
moderately to severely handicapped individuals in such areas as 
self-care, grooming, mobility, social skills, numeracy, and house- 
keeping (Bates, Renzaglia, & Wehman, 1981). As with curricular 
trends for mildly handicapped students, the emphasis is on 
functionality (Hallahan & Keuffinan, 1986). 

The method of instruction for severely handicapped students — 
who, prior to Public Law 94-142, were usually institutionalized and 
written off by society as totally uneducable— is the systematic and 
intensive use of behavior modification procedures to teach a 
functional curriculum. There is abundant empirical support for this 
approach. Severely handicapped individuals may be trained to 
participate in sheltered workshops, community living arrange- 
ments, or activity centers, depending on their level of skill 
acquisition and their responsiveness to training (Brown et al., 
1979). Research indicates that, with the use of behavior modification 
and close monitoring, program outcomes for these individuals have 
been successful (Schalock, Harper, & Carver, 1981). The next step 
will be to integrate the students and their programs more 
completely into the public school system. 

Trends in Instructional Procedures 

The ieachiiig procedures used in traditional remediation have not 
yielded satisfactory results. In the absence of systematic research, 
it is difficult to know whether a traditional approach to teachirg 
basic skills is being abandoned because it is ineffective with 
secondary students, or whether it is ineffective because it is not 
tailored to address the concerns of an older population. Some 
educators maintain that successful methods of basic skill instruction 
for adolescents have yet to be devised. 

Regardless of the motivation, there is a definite trend toward 
using self-mediated and peer-mediated instructional approaches 
with secondary school handicapped students. Two approaches that 
are used most frequently are peer tutoring and self-monitoring 
(Jones, 1980; Trice & Parker, 1982). 

In peer tutoring, a student who needs extra practice in a 
particular skill or subject area works, under teacher supervision, 
with a student who has mastered that skill. The benefits of this 
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arrangement have been widely acclaimed. Jenkins and Jenkins 
(1985) have expressed the belief that it promotes responsibility in 
both the tutor and tutee and that important varifii)les such as 
individualized instruction and increased time on task are among its 
greatest advantages. They have also pointed out that the highly 
personal aspects of the program may address the sense of isolation 
and loneliness that investigators of secondary schools have reported 
(Goodlad, 1984). 

Self-mediated procedures are also well received, and they enjoy 
growing empirical support (Jones, 1980). Questions remain as to the 
generalizability of these procedures, which have been used almost 
exclusively in special settings, but their use is gaining popularity 
in secondary school programs. The reasons are not clear, but it is 
interesting to speculate about what variables or sets of variables 
are critical to the success of these methods with secondary students. 
Is it that they are novel? After several years in remedial programs, 
adolescents may find traditional approaches repetitious and boring. 
Another explanation is that with these approaches the student has 
more control over implementation. For example, in self-monitoring, 
the student may silently ask a series of questions while proceeding 
with an assigned task. The student is usually in control of the pacing 
and may be responsible for recording performance results. This 
technique requires the student to be active in decision-making, a 
feature that is likely to be important to adolescents (Atwater, 1983). 

Other procedures, such as group contingency behavior manage- 
ment qrstems and group goal-setting, may aerive their success at 
least in part from novelty as well as their appeal to adolescent 
responsiveness to peer responses over adult responses (Jones, 1980). 
Regardless of the reason, these teaching procedures constitute a 
distinct move away from traditional teacher-directed remedial 
approaches and characterize the programming for increasing 
numbers of handicapped students in public secondary schools. 

Vocational Education 

Vocational education was the first program option designed for 
secondary school handicapped students (D'Alonzo, 1983). Secondary 
schools have almost always assumed that most handicapped 
students are unable to function in an academic curriculum (either 
college preparatory or general); thus it is not unusual to find 
vocational preparation programs designed for handicapped stu- 
dents. 

Both the viewpoint and the practice .re now being questioned. 
First, with the enrollment of secondary-level mildly handicapped 
students (especially those who are learning disabled) growing 
substantially, it is evident that traditional vocational programs 
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that were developed originally for more seriously handicapped 
students are not appropriate to meet the needs of other, less 
handicapped students. Second, the advent of highly-technical 
vocational units (Cobb & Larkin, J.985) makes possible a means of 
integrating more severely handicapped individuals into public 
secondary schools. The current vocational services for handicapped 
adolescents may be appropriate for some students, but the 
handicapped populations now attending secondary school are so 
diverse that these programs are not adequate for all of them. 

The enactment of the Carl Perkins Act of 1984 has provided an 
impetus for secondary schools to develop vocational assessment 
procedures and program options so that handicapped students can 
systematically be provided access to the most appropriate vocational 
education available, including regular mainstream vocational 
programs. 

Cobb and Larkin (1985) have outlined a procedure for vocational 
assessment and decision-making for use with handicapped second- 
ary students that is a significant move away from traditional 
vocational assessment procedures. Instead of vocational evaluation 
laboratories, where assessment is conducted by a vocational 
specialist, they advocate a team approach to vocational assessment 
and decision-making whereby special and regular educators work 
with the vocational specialist in assessment activities. These 
audiors have described their approach as follows: 

We believe that in many school districts the vocational assessment 
needs of students and teachers alike may beet be served by ... involving 
assessment staff more directly in classroom environments, their 
curricula, and development of classroom based performance samples 
directly related to those curricula .... [Direct observation of student 
behavior should clearly occur in normalized environments where 
handicapped students interact with the regular curriculum .... (p. 12) 

The trend has been for moderately and more severely handi- 
capped secondary school students to participate almost exclusively 
in programs focusing on functional skills and vocational prepara- 
tion. For mildly handicapped students, practices in vocational 
programming and assignments have been haphazard. With the 
enactment of the Perkins Act, the direction will shift to systematic 
vocational assessments along the lines suggested by Cobb and 
Larkin (1985). Mainstream vocational programs will have to be 
monitored and updated so that these programs can meet the needs 
of all students who enter them, handicapped and nonhandicapped 
alike. 
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Computer Technology 

One of the most exciting and promising trends in the education of 
individuals with handicaps has been the use of computers as an 
instructional aid. Computer technology has become part of the 
educational system at all levels: from the use of district-wide 
information storage and processing for administration of educa- 
tional programs to classroom instruction. The number of computers 
in schools skyrocketed in the early 1980's. Becker (1983) reported 
that a 1983 survey indicated that 77% of secondary schools had at 
least one microcomputer. As the cost of computers decreases, their 
use in schools will xindoubtedly increase. 

The educational potential of microcomputers seems obvious, 
particularly for handicapped individuals. Computer software can 
be programmed to meet individual needs with regard to important 
variables ouch as pacing, repetition, and the quantity and quality 
of the content itself. Instructional methods that are useful in most 
remedial instruction clso characterize well-designed computer 
software. According to McCormick and Haring (1986) these 
variables include 

1. Reduction of distraction and irrelevant stimuli. 

2. Simplification and repetition of task directions. 

3. Practice for "overleaming." 

4. Modeling and demonstration. 

5. Prompts and cues. 

6. Instruction in small, manageable stepr^. 

7. Immediate and frequent reinforcement and feedback, (pp. 49-50) 

The computer has the additional advantage of addressing the 
adolescentfs need for control and autonomy (At water, 1983). Thus, 
computer-assisted instruction can be a powerful instructional tool 
for a secondary special education teacher who is looking for ways 
to motivate "tumed-ofT youth or add novelty to remedial instruc- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, classroom use of microcomputers in secondary 
special education programs is not widespread. Although there is a 
slight trend toward wider and more creative use in classrooms, the 
practice is still minimal. Some factors that account for this are costs, 
lack of empirical support for efficacy (Stowitschek & Stowitschek, 
1984), and lack of teacher preparation for operation and application. 
Thompson, Chaflfin, and Maxwell (1985) reported that the ratio of 
microcomputers to pupils in 1935 was still only 1 to 85. They 
calculated that this translated into approximately 4 minutes a day 
per pupil. 
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It is worth mentioning that certain groups of handicapped 
students have profited more than others from the advances made 
in educational uses of microcomputers (McCormick & Haring, 1986; 
Taber, 1984). These initial applications are encouraging, and they 
lend hope that the trend with more severely handicapped and 
sensory handicapped individuals will eventually be noted in classes 
for students with mild to moderate handicaps. 

One important application is the development of aids for 
individuals whose disabilities prohibit effective communication or 
mobility. Individuals with severe communication disorders, cogni- 
tive or physical handicaps, or combinations of such disorders have 
profited greatly from an array of sophisticated input devices that 
permit them to use communication boards. While a headpointer is 
the most common of these devices, others have been developed, 
including a brow-wrinkle switch, light-pointers, laser devices, 
breath switches, and foot switches (McCormick & Haring, 1986). 
Robotics and electronically controlled wheelchairs have assisted the 
mobility of physically handicapped individuals. 

Students with sensory impairments are also able to increase their 
communication with the nonhandicapped world. Such innovations 
as the Optacon, which translates print into tactile letters, and 
VersaBraille, a computer that translates input into braille, have 
been developed for use by visually impaired individuals. Ifechnolog- 
ical advances have also benefited individuals with hearing impair- 
ments. Electronic devices that can be implanted behind the ear 
have been designed to transmit impulses to the brain. The 
development of telecommunications networks has also constituted 
a breakthrough in communication for this typically isolated 
community. 

These examples of technological advances for individuals with 
sensory impairments and physical handicaps have two broad 
implications for public schooling: (a) they bode well for the creative 
use of computer technology in the education of all students, 
nonhandicapped and handicapped alike; and (b) they make clear 
that communication and mobility' ^^ve no longer the issues they once 
were in prohibiting the integration of more severely multiply- 
handicapped individuals into public secondary schools. These 
advances in technology help define the next steps in establishing 
public schools as the 'least restrictive environment" for individuals 
with complicated handicaps. 

The potential is exciting and imaginable! Realistically, however, 
there is a need for much more research on the efficacy of 
computer-assisted instruction, a greater financial commitment to 
computers as instructional vehicles, comprehensive training for 
teachers, and increased philosophical support before their use in 
classrooms becomes widespread. Indeed, several authors have 
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issued caveats to school districts that are contemplating large-scale 
purchases of hardware at this time (Hertz, 1985; Parker, 1985; 
Suppes & Fortune, 1985). 

THE STUDENTS 

The single most important fact about handicapped students in 
secondary schools today is their alarmingly high dropout rate. It is 
already a trend; it is becoming an issue; and it is a compelling 
impetus to examine critically all aspects of public secondary 
schooling for handicapped students. 

Advocates for handicapped students saw their efforts rewarded 
with the enactment of Public Law 94-142. Ibday public secondary 
school programs for handicapped students abound; a decade ago 
there were almost none. Today the numbers and diversity of 
handicapped students in secondary schools are unprecedented; a 
decade ago only a very few mildly retarded and learning disabled 
students were in public secondary schools. Today one can review 
secondary special education programs and identify trends and issues 
within them. Unquestionably, secondary schools have come a long 
way in a relatively short period of time in pr> /iding services where 
none had existed before. But even as we congratulate ourselves on 
these achievements, the students for whom these rights were won, 
for whom programs were designed, for whom a place was made, are 
saying "No," and they are exiting the system even as the programs 
become established. 

Recently a study of the learning disabled students who entered 
ninth grade in 1978 was conducted in a northeastern urban school 
district (Zigmond & Thornton, 1985). The investigators found that 
over 50% of this LD population had not completed high school. A 
follow-up of EMR students in th® same school district for the same 
time period yielded an equally high dropout rate. The high school 
dropout problem is certainly not limited to handicapped students; 
a nondisabled control group from the same school district was 
reported to have a 32% dropout rate. However, the discrepancy in 
the dropout rates between the handicapped and nonhandicapped 
groups was significant. Study of the dropout rate of handicapped 
populations is a new area of research, and there are only a few such 
inquiries under way at present. But the consensus among research- 
ers is that the high dropout rate of handicapped secondary school 
students (particularly those who are mildly handicapped) is a real 
and troubling trend. 

Many educators speculate that there is a relatioiiship between 
the secondary school reform movement (noted in the first section of 
this chapter) and the dropout rate (Natriello, McDill, & Pallas, 
1985). The emphasis on increased academic achievement, higher 
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standards, and mandatory testing may prompt students who are 
inclined to drop out of school to do so more quickly, more decisively. 
Before advocates for handicapped students become embroiled in 
more advocacy campaigns — this time to keep students in school — it 
would make sense to reflect on current trer*^' and issues and ask, 
"Why?" Why are the students leaving? Why should they stay in 
school? What does a high school diploma "bu/* ^udents? Does it 
matter whether the diploma certifies attendai/- . or participation 
in a *Vear academic program? What is happening in special 
education? Is it **speciar enough? Can special educational interven- 
tions offset the depressed climate of the general school environment? 

It may seem luifair to raise so many questions when educators 
are seeking solutions. But solutions at the classroom level are 
feasible now! Reviewing just a few trends in secondary programs for 
handicapped students indicates that there is technical and pedagogi- 
cal know-how; there are novel, well-received, empirically sound 
methods for creating more literate, functional young adults. 
However, as noted at the opening of this chapter, special education 
does not exist in a vacuum. Perhaps special educators should have 
been involved in the plans for reform. Mainstreaming, a msgor 
outcome of Public Law 94-142, has already been implemented to a 
large degree at the student level. Recent events in secondary 
education, especially the high numbers of handicapped dropouts, 
may be dramatic enough and exasperating enough to prompt 
**mainstreaming" at the organizational levels where it is most 
important for it to occur — among the adult decision- and policy- 
makers of secondary schooling. 
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Other chapters of this book focus on current practices in secondary 
special education and m^or trends and issues that are likely to 
guide the development of the field during the next decade. This 
chapter provides both a conceptual framework and a method for 
identifying the strengths and weaknesses of existing pro jrams. The 
proposed format is a set of standards that secondary special 
education programs can use in either a self-evaluation or a 
third-parfy evaluation approach. These standards are presented at 
the end of the chapter (pages 44-55) in the form of a rating 
instrument that can be duplicated and used by any interested 
parties. 

The background information that led to the development of the 
proposed standards was derived in part from nearly 3 years of work 
in an ongoing project to improve the quality of secondary special 
education pugrams in Oregon. After a brief review of the project 
design, the components of a quality program will be identified by 
drawing upon the Oregon project outcomes as well as findings from 
other literature in the field. 

DF nON OF THE OREGON PROJECT 

In Januaiy 1984, the Special Education Division of the Oregon 
Department of Education made a commitment to evaluate the 
current status of secondary special education throughout the state 
of Oregon. In order to ensure a representative picture of these 
programs, three groups of people were included in the study: district 
administrators with responsibility for special education services at 
the secondary level; special education teachers who were assigned 
to the high schools; and parents of high school students with 
disabilities who were participating in a special education program. 
Three general questions guided the development of the question- 
naire sent to these participants: 
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1. What is the current status of special education programs in 
Oregon at the secondary level? 

2. What gaps presently exist in program offerings? 

3. What areas are in greatest need of improvement? 

Once items were properly field tested and revised, a separate 
questionnaire was developed for each group of participants. The 
entire population of administrators W = 157) and teachers W = 
411) and a stratified 7% random sample of parents = 677) 
received questionnaires. The return rate was 91% for administra- 
tors, 89% for teachers, and 45% for parents. As Table 1 shows, these 
returns were closely representative of the counties and school 
districts throughout Oregon. The findings from this study have been 
presented elsewhere (Benz & Halpem, 1986; B«inz & Halpem, 1987; 
Halpem & Benz, in press.) In brief, the study identified four mcgor 
areas of concern: curriculum and instruction, coordination, transi- 
tion, and documentation. These areas provide a conceptual structure 
for (a) identifying issues of mcgor concern and (b) guiding the 
articulation of possible program standards. 

CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

I'he content of instruction, the relative emphasis among content 
areas, the approaches to instruction, and social integration were 
among the msgor areas of concern that emerged from the study. 
These concerns are also reflected widely in the literature on 
secondary special education. 

Content of Instruction 

Over the years, four domains have emerged as the desired pillars 
of instruction in secondary special education. They include academ- 
ic, vocational, independent living, and social/interpersonal knowl- 
edge and skills (Brolin, 1983; Kokaska & Brolin, 1985). Although 
there is little argument about the importance of all four areas in a 
balanced curriculum, the results from the Oregon study indicated 
an undesirable discrepancy between availability and use of 
instructional opportunities in these four areas. 

This discrepancy emerged from a comparison of the findings 
reported by teachers and parents. Tbachers often reported a greater 
availability of curricular opportunities than parents reported as 
actually being used. Some of this reported discrepancy is appropri- 
ate, since every student does not require access to every instruc- 
tional opportunity, and since teachers reported availability at the 
classroom level whereas parents reported actual use in terms of 
their particular child. However, several of the discrepancies were 
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lABLEl 



Percentage of Counties and School Districts 
Represented in the Obtained Sample 



Subject 
Groups 



County 
Percentage 



District 
Percentage 



Administrators 



92 



91 



Teachers 



97 



93 



Parents 



83 



64 



quite large. For example, 95% of the teachers reported availability 
of vocational training opportunities, but only 45% of the parents 
reported that their children had taken advantage of such oppor- 
tunities. This strongly suggests that either opportunities are being 
missed by many students or parents are unaware of what their 
children are doing in school. 

Relative Emphasis Among Content Areas 

If the discrepancies between availability and use are at least 
partially a consequence of missed opportunities, the question of how 
to obtain an appropriate match between student needs and 
curricular offerings must be addressed. The difficulty in achieving 
such a match is oflen exacerbated by ambiguity concerning the 
appropriate objectives to be incorporated into a given student's 
program. Such ambiguity is clearly illustrated in the following 
comments by four parents who participated in the Oregon study: 

Two of my daughters have graduated and have families of their own. 
When they were in high school they struggled with biology and 
learning how to read weather maps [and spent] many hours in other 
classes dwelling on subjects which are of no practical use unless a 
student is planning on becoming a doctor, biologist, etc. After 
graduation, / had to teach them how to balance a checkbook, set up a 
budget, etc. 

I would like to see more emphasis placed on survival skills. Why 
should children be made to struggle for years on division when they 
can be taught to use a calculator to solve these problems? 
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I feel if we [got] back to the basics with the three R's and the students 
[brought] home more studies, the learning process would be more 
successful. 

My serfs teachers have been more interested in developing his social 
skills, pushing him to drive, go to dances, participate in sports, date, 
etc., [than in] working on academics, language arts, reading, and 
speech, which I feel are more important and more the school's 
province. 

The issue of program balance raised by the contrasting view- 
points of these parents is relevant primarily to students with mild 
disabilities, particularly those with learning disabilities. For some 
students, it will be possible to achieve complete integration into the 
regular academic curriculum, with the goal of earning a regular 
diploma and passing the school district or state minimum compe- 
tency examinations. Tb assist students in reaching this goal, some 
excellent curriculum materials have been developed by Donald 
Deshler and his associates to help students develop strategies for 
learning (Alley & Deshler, 1979; Deshler, Warner, Schumaker, 
Alley, & Clark, 1984). Nevertheless, many students will be able to 
participate only in a portion of the regular curriculum and will 
require an altem£itive curriculum to complete their educational 
programs. For these students, there must be a well-developed array 
of special education opportunities in a variety of content areas, 
including remedial academics, vocational preparation, independent 
living skills, and sociaMnterpersonal skills. Furthermore, the 
curriculum materials in these areas must be age-appropriate in 
their content and design. Fortunately, some good materials have 
been developed that meet these criteria (e.g., Brolin, 1983; Chew & 
Sobehart, 1982; Foss, 1986; Hoellein, 1979; Homer, Meyer & 
Fredericks, 1986; Irvin, Halpem, & Becklund, 1981; Kokaska & 
Brolin, 1985; Taylor, Benz, Close & Wilson, 1984; Tindall, 1980; 
Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982). 
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Approaches to Instruction 

Although most instruction for all student? including those with 
disabilities, occurs within the confines of a traditional school setting, 
the expansion of curriculum offerings into nonacademic content 
areas has created a need for "community-based instruction** (Falvey, 
1985). In other words, when vocational and/or independent living 
skills are the focus of instruction, it may be necessary to teach them 
in the natural environments in which they will be used to perform 
some relevant activity. When such skills are taught in the 
classroom, there is reason to expect that they may not be generalized 
to the appropriate relevant environments (Stokes & Baer, 1977). 
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There are other issues that emerge when we consider different 
approaches to instruction for students with disabilities. When is it 
best to employ a "direct-instruction" approach as opposed to a 
"discovery^ or "problem-solving" approach? When is it best to teach 
general skills as oppofied to skills in performing specific activities? 
When is it best to teach beaming strategies" as opposed to remedial 
academics and tutoring, or both, in a specific content area? 
Questions such as these can be answered only if systematic 
evaluation procedures are built in to the management of instruc- 
tional programs. 

Social Integration 

There is another aspect of school programming that is important for 
all students with disabilities but particularly for those with severe 
disabilities. The issue is social integration — a question of how to 
facilitate appropriate interactions between students with and 
without disabilities in the general school environment, if not in the 
classroom. The intent is to avoid social isolation of students with 
disabilities and break down the social barriers that (»ften create 
such isolation. 

Implications for Setting Standards 

These various issues and concerns pertaining to curriculum and 
instruction suggest several components that should be represented 
in any high-quality secondary special education program. They 
include: 

• Student access to all instructional programs. 

• Placement of students in all relevant instructional programs. 

• Use of community-based instruction, when appropriate. 

• Inclusion of actual job experience as a component of vocational 
training. 

• Active parental involvement in decisions concerning instructional 
placement of their child. 

• Systematic instruction pertaining to the maintenance and 
generalization of newly lear* ^d skills. 

• Use of age-appropriate curriculum materials. 

• Evaluation of instructional programs in terms of student learning 
outcomes. 

• Social integration of students into the entire school environment. 

These components are reflected in the proposed standards presented 
at the end of this chapter. 
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COORDINATION 

Coordination of educational services within the school environment 
is a second issue that emerged strongly from the Oregon study. This 
issue embraces two m^or concerns: coordination between special 
and r^ular education and coordination between special and 
vocational education. Both of these concerns stemmed from the 
awareness that lack of coordination was a common condition in 
many schools and that it had negative consequences for students 
with disabilities. 

Coordination Between Special and Regular 
Education 

Tfeachers in the Oregon study identified three primary barriers to 
mainstreaming students with disabilities into the regular academic 
curriculum: (a) students with disabilities do not have the prerequi- 
site entry skills needed to benefit from regular content area 
instruction; (b) regular education teachers do not have the skills to 
modify their instructional procedures to accommodate students with 
disabilities; and (c) regular education teachers do not want to teach 
students with disabilities. This last point is illustrated by the 
following comments from a teacher and a parent: 

A major obstacle in providing mainstream services is resistance by 
regular classroom teachers. How do we overcome the attitude of thase 
teachers that special education students do not belong in their classes? 
The greatest help the Oregon Department of Education could provide, 
from my point of view, would be to require mainstream teachers to 
take classes on integrating handicapped students into their classes. 
(Tfeacher comment) 

I feel he should have been served primarily by regular teachers in the 
regular program. Unfortunately, I found regular teachers generally 
unable or unwilling to alter their strategies in order for him to 
succeed. (Parent comment) 

The first barrier to mainstreaming— the problem of enhancing 
learner skills to the point where she or he can benefit from regular 
instruction— has traditionally been addressed through content area 
tutoring provided by the resource -oom teacher in the students 
areas of difficulty. This approach is both inefficient and time- 
consuming, since it places the responsibility for remediation almost 
entirely on the teacher, with little likelihood that skills learned by 
the student for one class will generalize to another (Stokes & Baer, 
1977). The alternative approach developed by Dashler and associ- 
ates (Alley & Deshler, 1979; Deshler et al., 1984) focuses on learning 
strategies rather than on any specific content. The strategies deal 
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with the acquisUim of knowledge (e.g., word identification and 
paraphraising), the storage of knowledge (e.g., listening and note 
taking), and the expression of knowledge (e.g., »3ntence writing and 
error monitoripg). Primarily developed for use with learning 
disabled adolesc^^nts, these strategies enhance students' likelihood 
of benefiting from regular academic instruction across content areas. 

This approach to enhancing student skills also has implications 
for overcoming the second barrier — ^modifying the instructional 
approaches of regular education teachers in order to facilitate the 
integration of students with disabilities into their classrooms. For 
example, if a student has learned to discriminate between major 
and minor points while taking notes, this strategy can be enhanced 
by a teache? who provides advanced organizers that identify msgor 
themes at appropriate points in a lecture. Regular education 
teachers should be responsive to this type of instructional modifica- 
tion since its implementation could be beneficial to all students, 
handicapped and nonhandicapped alike. 

The third problem identified by the Oregon study, the presence 
of "negative attitudes," has also been addressed extensively in the 
research literature (Donaldson, 1980). In addition to providing 
evidence that the commonly used techniques of providing informa- 
tion and group discussion are usually ineffective, Donaldson 
identified two techniques that often have been successful in 
changing attitudes toward people with disabilities. One technique 
is structured direct interactions with a competent person who has a 
disability; the other is simulated experience in which the person 
without a disability pretends to have one and then observes 
reactions in the community. Both of these techniques provide an 
experiential basis for discovering that "disability" need not be 
translated into "devaluation." 

Values, however, are not the sole cause of negative attitudes. The 
problem must also be examined from the perspective of the existing 
responsibilities of the regular education teacher. Many such 
teachers have a work load of five or six classes per day and serve 
between 150 and 200 students. Requests to participate in the 
education of students with disabilities are oflen conveyed as an 
addition to existing responsibilities. Within this context, we need 
to ask ourselves what incentives can be offered to regular education 
teachers to entice them to want to participate in special education. 
Unless we can begin to understand the problem from their point of 
view and find solutions that are not burdensome, there is no reason 
to expect a favorable change in attitude. 
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Coordination Between Special and Vocational 
Education 

A second m^or concern about coordination that was identified by 
the Oregon study had to do with the interface between special and 
vocational education. Although some of the issues were similar to 
those pertaining to coordination with regular academic education, 
the problems were sufficiently distinct to warrant separate dis- 
cussion. These problems can be clustered within three main areas: 
overcoming barriers to participation in vocational education for 
students with disabilities; increasing the array of job opportunities 
for students with disabilities; and enhancing collaboration between 
special and vocational education teachers. Such concerns are 
illustrated by the following comments fi om three teachers: 

The biggest problem is availability of vocational education to 
handicapped students. Although lip service is given to their 
involvement, my experience has been that they have effectively been 
denied access. 

All students complete a career education component over 4 years to 
graduate, but the program is poorly conceived and difficult to 
administer. It does not meet the needs of my students. 

My class is 90% involved in the work study program both in school 
and throughout the community in work experience. I have seen more 
growth, in all aspects of human development, in the last 6 months 
than in the last 2 years without this program. Work experience is the 
only way! 

Overcoming Barriers to Participation. In the Oregon study, only 
two-thirds of the teachers reported availability of vocational 
education classes for students with disabilities, fewer than half 
reported availability of work experience opportunities, and the 
utilization rates reported by parents were substantially lower than 
the availability rates reported by teachers. The main barrier 
reported was a belief that students with disabilities did not possess 
the necessary prerequisite skills for participation in vocational 
education programs. This is identical to a major barrier identified 
in the analysis of relationships between special and regular 
academic education. While the learning strategies approach may 
be helpful for resolving this problem in vocational education as well 
as regular education, the infusion of a competency-based approach 
to vocational education is another tactic worthy of consideration 
(Benz & Halpem, 1986; Brannon, Day, & Maley, 1978; Meers, 
1980). Ihe skills required to perform different jobs are often very 
different from one another. A competency-based approach to 
instruction should help to pinpoint students* specific strengths and 
weaknesses with regard to job skills while it also dispels inappropri- 
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ate beliefs about the general incompetency of people with disabil- 
ities. 

Increasing Job Opportunities. The Oregon study found that most 
students with disabilities who received vocational education were 
being trained for benchwork jobs, clerical and sales positions, or 
service occupations. This outcome is similar to the findings f5rom 
other, comparable studies (Ballantyne, McGee, Patten, & Cohen, 
1984). In some ways this is comforting, since labor projections 
indicate that jobs will be available in these three categories in the 
future (United States Department of Labor, 1983). On the other 
hand, if we continue to provide training for students with disabilities 
almost exclusively in these three areas, we will artificially restrict 
participation in a full range of opportunities and thereby contribute 
to the stereotype of limited vocational potential for people with 
disabilities. A well*designed program should provide a wide array 
of opportunities for all students. 

Enhancing Procedures for Collaboration. One of the more striking 
findings from the Oregon study was that school systems frequently 
failed to designi^.a anyone to assume responsibility for coordinating 
the collaborative efforts between special and vocational education. 
Moreover, there was frequent disagreement between teachers and 
administrators about who was responsible for coordination. Admini- 
strators tended to place this responsibility upon special education 
teachers, while the teachers tended to view this role as essentially 
unassigned. 

This lack of coordination is apparently a msgor problem. Other 
studies have shown that when such coordination does exist there is 
greater likelihood that vocational objectives will be included in 
students' lEFs, that students will participate actively in the regular 
vocational education program, and that students will participate in 
a work experience program (Ballantyne et al., 1984; California 
Department of Education, 1984; Cox, Frank, Hocutt, & Kuligowski, 
1984; Wrig^it, Padella, & Cooperstein, 1981). It also appears that 
drawing up formal administrative agreements and providing 
appropriate inservice training to teachers are among the more 
effective approaches that can be used to facilitate coordination and 
collaboration. 



Implications for Setting Standards 

These various issues and concerns oertaining to program coordina- 
tion suggest several components that should be represented in any 
program of high quality. They include the following: 

• Opportimity for students to learn prerequisite skills for entering 
regular school programs. 
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• Assistance for regular classroom teachers to adapt their instruc- 
tion to meet the needs of students with disabilities. 

• Procedures for recognizing and changing negative attitudes of 
regular classroom teachers toward students with disabilities. 

• Clear designation of someone to coordinate instructional pro- 
grams between special and regular education. 

• Documentation of collaboration between special and regular 
education through formal written agreements. 

• Procedures for evaluating program coordination efforts. 

• Active parent involvement in program coordination efforts. 

These components are reflected in the proposed standards presented 
at the end of this chapter. 



TRANSITION 

A third migor area of concern identified by the Oregon study had to 
do with the transition of students from school into adult life. This 
concern har also attracted strong national interest since its 
identification as a m^or priority by the Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) (Will, 1984). Four main 
problem areas were identified: the limited focus of current transition 
goals; the lack of assigned responsibility for coordinating transition 
services; the need for greater parent involvement; wid the need for 
follow-up and follow-along studies. Some of these problem areas are 
illustrated by the following comments from a parent and a school 
administrator: 

I am very concerned about the present push for "excellence," which 
is stressing increased pressure for college as being the ultimate goal 
after high schooL I see it as a *^ut down* to those who are either 
unable or not wanting to go to college. As a result of increased 
academic requirements, the vocational-lype programs are being cut. 
These meet the needs of a lot of students who are not college-bound. 
John Gardner said that if society respects the philosophers, but not 
the plumbers, then neither the philosophy nor the pipes will hold 
water. (Parent comments) 

The transition can only be effective if there is an appropriate place for 
the student to go. The services of vocational rehabilitation and mental 
health are very minimal at this time. The waiting list for placement 
can be up to 2 years. (Administrator comments) 



limited Focus of Transition Goals 

The OSERS policy on transition identifies employment as the only 
goal of the transition process. The choice of employment as one goal 
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is certainly understandable in li^t of consistent research findings 
over the years that show severe unemployment and underemploy- 
ment for people with disabilities (Edgar, 1985, 1987; Halpem, 1973; 
Hasazi, Gordon, & Roe, 1985; Will, 1984). Findings from the Oregon 
study were similarly disappointing, indicating that only one-third 
of this sample exited from school into competitive employment. The 
issue, therefore, is not whether to include employment as a goal of 
transition, but whether it should be stipulated as the only goal. 
There are arguments on both sides of this question. In favor of 
retaining the current policy, it can be claimed that the employment 
problem is so severe tiiat it warrants stipulation as a sole focus of 
attention. Since the availability of federal funds to support adult 
transition services is limited, it can also be argued that the focusing 
of these funds on a single target is more likely to be efficient and 
effective than diluting their impact over several areas of endeavor. 
Furthermore, employment imparts several important benefits both 
to the person employed and to society as a whole, often summarized 
as "making taxpayers out of tax consumers." Finally, it can be 
argued that employment is a clearly measurable outcome, whereas 
other suggested outcomes have often been found difficult to 
measure. 

As persuasive as these arguments might seem, they are 
counterbalanced by even more persuasive ones that favor the 
articulation and adoption of multiple-outcome goals (Parmenter, in 
press). A review of such goals from the perspective of disabled people 
themselves, as well as professionals the field, indicates at least 
two dimensions in addition to employment that are highly valued: 
an attractive residential environment and a satisf>ing network of 
social relationships (Halpem, 1985; Halpem, Nave, Close, & Nelson, 
1986). The quahty of social relationships, in fact, has often been 
viewed as the most important dimension of all (Landesman-Dwyer 
& Berkson, 1984; O'Connor, 1983). In addition to those transition 
goals that represent societal values such as working hard and 
eaming a living, we should also consider the personal satisfaction 
of people with disabilities with their own quality of life as an 
important dimension of community adjustment and a goal of 
transition (Halpem, Close, & Nelson, 1986; Landesman, 1986). 

There is much evidence to suggest that focusing on employment 
as the singular goal of transition will lead to unacceptable 
consequences. The findings from more than 50 years of r^^earch 
suggest that people with mild disabilities lose their jobs more often 
because of a lack of social skills, than because of an inability to work 
productively (Bae, 1968; Foss & Bostwick, 1981; Foss, Bullis, & 
Vilhauer, 1984; Greenspan & Shoultz, 1981; Halpem et al., 1986; 
Niziol & DeBlassie, 1972). Research has also shown little relation- 
ship between employment, residential quahty, and the quality of 
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social and interpersonal networks (Halpem, Nave, Close, & Nelson, 
1986), which implies that success along one dimension of community 
acljustment will not automatically be accompanied by success along 
the other dimensions. Moreover, research indicates that client 
satisfaction tends to be unrelated to employment, whereas it is 
positively related to the other two dimensions of community 
adjustment. Considering the weight of evidence on both sides of the 
issue, it seems app it that multidimensional goals of transition 
are desirable and should include at least residential environment, 
social networks, and client sttisfaction in addition to employment 

Responsibility for Coordinating Services 

Ji iSt as lack of coordination among school-based programs was foimd 
to be a problem, findings from the Oregon project showed that 
coordination was often lacking between schools and adult service 
agencies that either are or should be involved in the transition 
process. Tb some extent the problem was attitudinal, in that 
one-third of the administrators believed that it was not even 
important for schools to assume any responsibility in the area of 
transition. There were also some communication problems, how- 
ever, since teachers and administrators had very different percep- 
tions concerning who within the schools was actually responsible 
for coordinating transition services. 

The Oregon project also found that 15% of the school districts had 
no regular contact at all with any adult service agencies, such as 
vocational rehabilitation or mental health agencies, and only 6% of 
the districts had formal cooperative agreements with such agencies. 
This is an especially interesting finding in light of the fact that 
formal cooperative agreements were very popular and prevalent 
during the 1970's (Halpern, 1974). Although these agreements 
presented certain problems that interfered with their effective 
administration (Halpem, 1974), it appears that there is a strong 
need to reinstitute the basic concept of a formal agreement and 
correct for problems that were identified in previous models. 

Need for Parent Involvement 

Although parent involvement is legally required as a component of 
the lEP process, the desirable level ^ " -^uch involvement is at issue. 
The need for parent involvemc , t as from the likelihood that 
parent expectations and activity will have a significant impact on 
the kinds of opportunities made available to their children. It is also 
likely that their children will experience one or more transitions 
between postschool environments that are as important as, or more 
important than, the transition fr.^m school to the first postschool 
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environment. Many parents are likely to serve as "case managers" 
for their children in these postschool transitions. 

The need for parent involvement is apparently not matched by its 
prevalence. In the Oregon study, only 13% of the teachers reported 
that they were very satisfied with existing levels of parent 
involvement, and 57% of the parents reported that they saw their 
child's teacher only once a term or less. In order to make 
improvements in this area, answers must be found to the following 
questions: 

1 . How can parents become motivated to want to participate in their 
child's education? 

2. What kinds of interactions will be sufficiently rewarding to both 
parents and teachers so that they will want to develop and 
maintain a collaborative relationship? 

3. How should teachers behave when they think that parents are 
interfering with their child's education? 

4. How should parents behave when they think that teacheis do 
not care about their input and involvement? 



Need for Studies of Postschool A<^ustment 

Without implementation of follow-up and follow-along studies, there 
is no good way of evaluating the impact of programs. Although some 
investigations of this kind have been made recently (Edgar, 1985; 
Hasazi et al., 1985), it is typically difficult to secure support for this 
purpose, especially since the lines of responsibility for doing such 
studies are not always clear and funds are difficult to obtain. In the 
Oregon study, nearly two-thirds of the respondents collected no 
follow-up information of any kind, and, of those who did, only 15% 
used it in a formal, systematic way. There is obviously room for 
much improvement in this area of inquiry. 



Implications for Setting Standards 

The various issues and concerns pertaining to transition suggest 
several components that should be represented in any program of 
high quality. They include the following: 

• Incorporation of a full range of transition objectives into the 
secondary school planning process. 

• Clear designation of someone to coordinate transition-related 
programs and services. 

• Documentation of collaboration between special education and 
adult service agencies through formal written agreements. 
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♦ Procedures for evaluating the impact of transition programs and 
services. 

• Active parent involvement in boih planning and implementing 
transition programs and services. 

These components are reflected in the proposed standards presented 
at the end of this chapter. 



The fourth problem area to emerge from the Oregon study was 
concerned with current efforts at documentation. This concern 
encompassed efforts to document the planning process as well as 
documentation of school outcomes as reflected in the awarding of 
diplomas. The concern about diplomas is illustrated in the following 
two comments by teachers: 

Graduating students on socially accepted "reg-ilar diplomas" is more 
of a destruction than a help — then they enter society with a piece of 
paper and no skills or real helpful knowledge. Mainstreaming looks 
good on paper, but I question how much knowledge is being 
transmitted when my students receive Ds. Let's not fool ourselves and 
mainstream students with questionable abilities without adequate 
resources. All we obtain are questionable goals and all we come out 
with are questionable successes. 

Now that state requirements include 2 years of science and math and 
a general upgrading of academic expectations, I see a real need for a 
vocational diploma or vocational alternative for the student who is 
performance- rather than academically-oriented. I see the needs of 
these **performance* kids being unmet and the district becoming 
reluctant to serve them. 

Documentation of Planning 

Although documentation of plans has up to now been the province 
0^ individualized education prograiPS (lEPs), a similar process and 
document, perhaps called an ITP undividualized transition plan), 
would also be desirable. With lEFs, the issue is primarily how to 
incorporate the full range of curricular opportunities and outcomes 
into the ongoing planning, monitoring, and evaluating process that 
occurs during the school years. Document formats for lEFs are fairly 
well established and satisfactory, as long as they are not used in a 
stereotyr^J "boiler plate" manner simply to meet the letter of the 
law. 

Since the FTP is a relatively new concept that incorporates 
services from both schools and adult agencies, there are many 
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questions that remain to be answered about both the formats and 
procedures for this type of planning. 

• What are the best ways to organize an ITP form? 

• Should ITFs be mandatory for all students? 

• Who should be involved in the ITP process? 

• When should the ITP process occur ? 

• How should the process be managed and maintained once the 
student has left school? 

School-Leaving Documentation 

As "excellence-in-education" movements continue to flourish and 
graduation requirements are made more stringent in order to reflect 
this trend, opportunities for special education students to receive a 
meaningful regular diploma will decrease. Such concerns were 
expressed clearly in the comments of the two teachers quoted 
earlier. The Oregon study found that 66% of all students with 
disabilities received a regular diploma, 20% received a modified 
diploma, 11% received a certificate of attendance, and 8% received 
nothing at all. If fewer and fewer students with disabiLaes receive 
a regular diploma as graduation requirements become tougher, it 
will become even more important to define a meaningful alternative. 
Somehow, a certificate of attendance seems empty unless it clearly 
documents accomplishments in u program that is geared to specific 
postschool objectives. Perhaps the ITP will eventually play an 
important role in solving this p^'nMem. 

Implications for Settir*,i S^f^r^dards 

The verious issues and conc^iiis pertaini-jGj to documentation 
suggest several 'components t> J should be l epresented in any 
program of hir n^lity. They ude the follov ^ing: 

• Incorpora . full range of instructional objec*^wes into the 
lEP docun. m. 

• Specification or transition objectives and plans in a formal FTP 
document. 

• Specification of discrete requirements for differentiating reci- 
pients of regular and modified diplomas. 

• Procedures for conducting systematic follcw-up evaluations of 
students who have left school. 

These components are reflected in the proposed standards described 
in the next section and presented at t^ie end of this chapter. 
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A PROPOSED SET OF STANDARDS 

The problems, issues, and recommendations just presented can be 
translated into a set of standards that provide a frame of reference 
for evaluating programs. In addition to the four broad categories of 
curriculum and instruction, program coordination, transition, and 
documentation used to organize this chapter, a fifth category, 
administrative support, has been added to structure the presenta- 
tion of standards. Altogether, 55 standards are proposed to serve 
as a starting point for such an endeavor. 

The standards have been written in the format of a rating 
instrument listing desirable characteristics that should be present 
in programs of hig^ quality. The instrument is designed to be used 
either for self-evaluation or for a more formal, third-parly evalua- 
tion. In either case, the purpose is to identify specific areas of 
strength and weakness as a first step toward systematic program 
planning. 

The set of 55 standards presented at the end of this chapter has 
already been used in Oregon to lay a foundation for program 
improvement. Local teams of school personnel, adult agency staff, 
parents, and employers have been constituted to initiate improve- 
ments in both secondary special education and transition services. 
Following self-evaluation with the rating instrument for program 
standards, teams have then progressed to developing precise annual 
plans for remediating areas of weakness. Ibchnical assistance is 
provided to local teams over the course of the school year fi-om both 
the Oregon Department of Ed'ication and the Rehabilitation 
Research and Training Center at the University of Oregon. 
Evaluations of annual plans and reassessment with the program 
standards instrument provide the foundation for creation of 
subsequent annual plans. At this point in time, 12 local teams are 
participating in the project. Within 2 years, complete statewide 
coverage will be achieved. Anyone interested in this project is 
encouraged to contact the author of this chapter. 

Although the 55 standards that lay a foundation for this process 
are fairly broad in scope collectively, it is reasonable to expect that 
others will be added to the list as users reflect upon and leact fc 
them. Such additions could easily be incorporated into the format 
of the proposed instrument. 
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Proposed Standards for Evaluating 
the Quality of Secondary Special 
Education Programs 



For et 'i standard listed below, indicate the value you attach to this 
standard and the extent to which your program is meeting the 
standard. 



CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 

1. Students with disabilities have complete access to the regular academic 
curriculum. 



Value (circle one namber only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one namber only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

2. Students with disabilities have complete access to remedial academic instruction. 
Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



3 



2 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 



3. Students with disabilities have complete access to the regular vocational 
curriculum. 



Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 



4. Students with disabilities have complete access to specialized vocational 
instruction. 



Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 
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Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

5. Vocational training opportunities include a wide array of options, which are 
properly referencedto the job markets that will be available when training is done. 
Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 



6. Community-based instruction is available as one option within the vocational 
curriculum. 



Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Mostly 
Achieved 



Completely 
Achieved 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



7. One component of conmiunity-based instruction in the vocational curriculum is 
actual job experience. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 



8. Students with disabilities have complete access to specialized instruction in 
independent living. 



Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 

3 2 

Current Status (circle one number only) 
Completely Mostly 
Achieved Achieved 
0 1 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Superfluous 
0 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



9. Community-based instruction is available as one option within the independent 
living curriculum. 



Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 

3 2 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 
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Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

10. Students with disabilities have complete access to specialized instruction in 
aocialAnterpersonal skills. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 



11. 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



Community-based instruction is available as one option within the personal/ 
social curriculu0L 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 



Superfluous 
0 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



12 



. Ihx>cedure8 have been developed for placing all students properly within the array 
of curricular opportunities. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

CJompletely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



13. Procedures exist for securing parent involvement in placement decisions for their 
child with a disability. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

"'y Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



14. Instructional procedures for students with disabilities include a systematic 
component that deals with maintenance and generalization of student learning. 
Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 
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Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

15. Curriculum materials used wiih special education students are age-appropriate. 
Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

16. Procedures exist for regularly receiving and reviewing new curricular materials 
that are relevant to secondary special education. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 
Completely Mostly 



Achieved 
0 



Achieved 
1 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



17. Procedures exist for evaluating the impact of the curriculum in terms of student 
learning outcomes. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

CJompletely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

18. Specific programs exist for facilitating the social integration of all students with 
disabilities, especially those with sev re disabilities who otherwise would have 
little opportumty for integration into ine regular school program. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 



COORDINATION 

19. Students with disabilities have opportunities to learn prerequisite entry skills 
that are needed for participation in the regular academic curriculum. 
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Value (circle oce number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Ach ieved Ach ieved 

0 12 



Not 
Achieved 



20. Students with disabilities have opportunities to learn prerequisite entry skills 
that are needed for participation in the regular vocational curriculum. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

CJompletely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 



21. Tfeachers of regular academic courses are provided with assistance in adapting 
" ' to meet the needs and entry skills of students with 



their instruction in order i 
disabilities. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

CJom^letely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

22. Tbachers of regal ar vocational courses are provided with assistance in adapting 
their instruction in order to meet the needs of students with disabilities. 
Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

0 



Useful 
1 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

23. Negative attitudes of regular academic and vocational education teachers toward 
special education are acknowledged, when such attitudes exist, and specific 
activities are undertaken to change such attitudes. 

Value (circle one number only) 



Critical 



Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Complexly Mostly Partially 

Achieved Ach ieved Ach ieved 

0 1 2 



Not 
\chieved 
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24. One or more people are specifically designated to coordinate the relationships 
between special education and the regular academic program. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

25. One or more people are specifically designated to coordinate the relationships 
between special education and the regular vocational education program. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

26. Collaborations between special education and the regular academic program are 
formalized in a written agreement. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

CJompletely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

27. Collaborations between special education and the regular vocational education 
program are formalized in a written agreement. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

28„ Procedures exist for evaluating the effectiveness of pronttm coordination efibrts 
between special education andthe regular academic and vocational programs. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 
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29. Procedures exist for securing parent involvement in monitoring and evaluating 
school programs for their chila with a disability. 

Value (circle one ^umber only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Ach ie ved Achieved Ach ieved Ach icved 

0 12 3 



TRANSITION 

30. Transition goals are addressed as part of the planning j^rocess for s*.udtnts with 
disabilities. 



Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 



31. Employment objectives are addressed in the trans? planning process, when 
appropriate. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Comjjletely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 



32. Independent living objectives are addressed in the transition planning process, 
when appropriate. 



Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 



33. SocialAnterpersonal objectives are addressed in the transition planning process, 
when appropriate. 



Value (circle one number only) 
Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 
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Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Ac^'eved 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



34. Postsecondary educational objectives are addressed in the transition planning 
process, when appropriate. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superflucas 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Pa. tially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

35. Information exists on the exact type and nature of community services currently 
available to special education students and graduates. 

Vcdue (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

36. Collaborations between special education and relevant adult agencies, for the 
purpose of transition senacCw, are formalized in a written agreement. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

37. One or more persons are specifically designated to coordinate the transition- 
related activities of schools and adult service agendes. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

38. Procedures exist for securinff parent involvement in the transition planning 
process for their child with a disability. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 
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Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

39. Procedures exist for securing parent involvament in the transition implementa- 
tion process for their child with a disability. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 

3 2 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Ach ieved Ach ieved Ach ieved 

0 12 3 

40. Procedures exist for evaluating the impact of transition programs and services. 
Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially 

AchievedT Achieved Achieved 

0 12 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



DOCUMENTATION 

41. Demographic information (age, gender, ethnicity, and type of disability) is 
available for soecial education students currently enrolled m regular (academic 
and vocational and special education prv^oTams. 



Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

42. lEFs routinely include information ou academic objectives for students with 
disabilities. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Current Status (circle one number only) 
Completely Mostly 



Achieved 
0 



Achieved 
1 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Superfluous 
0 



Not 
Achieved 
3 



43. lEFs routinely include information on vocational objectives for students with 
disabilities. 
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Value (circle one nuznber only) 

Critical Important 

3 7 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Ck)mpletely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

44. lEPs routinely include information on independent living objectives for students 
with disabilities. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

45. IEP*s routinely include information on social/interpersonal objectives for 
students with (usabilities. 

Vcdue (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 

Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not 

Achieved Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

46. Transition activities are documented through the utilization of a formal 
Individualized Transition Plan (ITP). 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Ach icvcd Ach ic ved 

0 12 



Not Achieved 



47. ITPs are developed no later than the sophomore year and arc reviewed at least 
annually. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Superfluous 
0 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially Not Achieved 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 3 

48. Well-defined '•riteria exist for determining who mb/ receive a regular diploma, 
a modified diploma, and/or a certificate of . tten dance. 
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Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important 

3 2 

Current Statu (circle one number only) 
Completely Mostly 
Achieved Achieved 
0 1 



Somewhat 
Useful 
1 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Superfluous 
0 

Not /\cnieved 
3 



49. Demographic information (age, gender, ethnicity, and tvpe of disability) is 
available for special education students with resf-ect to the manner in which 
they exit from school (graduate with regular diploma, graduate with modified 
diploma, graduate with certificate of attendance, drop out, 2ge out). 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewh>'\t Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

CJompletely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 



Not Achieved 



50. Procedures exist for conducting systemati jow*up evaluations on the 
community adjustment of students with disabiiitii^s who leave school either by 
graduation, by dropping out, or by aging out. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Cunent Status (circle one number only) 

CJompletely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 



Not Achieved 



ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

61. The school special education coordinator, the school principal, and the district 
special education administrator are all supportive of secondary special education 
programs. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

CJompletely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 



Not Achieved 



52. Work load assignments to teachers include adequate time to prepare lessons. 
Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 
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Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 



Not Achieved 



53. Procedures exist for using aides and volunteers effectively within the instruc- 
tional prcgram. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewh at Su perflu ous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Mostly 
Achieved 



Completely 
Achieved 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Not Achieved 



54. Appn>priate inservice training is regularly provided to personnel who are 
responsible for secondary special education. 

Value (circle one number only) 

critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly Partially 

Achieved Achieved Achieved 

0 12 



Not Achieved 



55. There is a discrete secondary advisory board, consisting of school staff, 
community agency representatives, parents, students, former students and 
employers, which meets regularly^ to monitor, evaluate, and recommend 
improvements for the secondary special education program. 

Value (circle one number only) 

Critical Important Somewhat Superfluous 

Useful 

3 2 10 



Current Status (circle one number only) 

Completely Mostly 
Achieved Achieved 



Partially 
Achieved 
2 



Not Achieved 
3 
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4 / Promising 
Programs 



Tne process for identifying public school secondary special education 
programs began in the Fall of 1985. A call for program nominations 
was initiated through the Coimcil of Administrators of Special 
Education (CASE), The National Association for State Directors of 
Special Education (NASDSE), and SpecialNet* Special education 
leaders were asked to nominate one or more public secondary school 
programs for handicapped youth which they knew to be exemplary. 
Note that gifted and talented programs were not included, nor were 
middle school programs. A number of promising public school 
programs also were identified from the following sources: The 
Dissemin/Action Secondary Practices Portfolio (Smith-Davis, John- 
son, Fairchild, Johnson, & Prothro, 1984); The Training and Model 
Exchange Project (Council of Administrators of Special Education, 
Inc., 1980-1984); Educational Programs That Work, Edition 12 
(National DiflRision Study Group, 1986); Nebraskans Serving 
Secondary Special Education Students: Case Studies of Successful 
Programs (Kasten & Squires, 1983). From these sources, approxi- 
mately 300 nominations of secondary programs were obtained. 

Each of the nominees was sent a letter of invitation to participate. 
They were asked to complete a three-page case study survey form. 
A total of 74 survey forms were received. Of these, 8 were eliminated 
due to either incompleteness or the fact that the programs described 
did not meet the established criteria. The remaining 66 responses 
represented 30 states and one Canadian province, with 45% of the 
programs located in suburban, 33% in rural, and 16% in urban 
areas. 

Programs clustered around the following areas: district-wide 
programs Garge-scale organizational models implemented through- 
out the district); resource room programs; programs for special 
popuHtions vAth problems in such areas as behavioral disorders, 
speech and language, hearing impairment, and health; career, 



♦Special acknowledgment is given to David Greenburg, William Schipper, 
and Judy Smith-Davis for their extensive help and support in soliciting 
nominations. 
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vocational^ or transitional programs; and special schools and 
centers. 

Representative programs from each of the areas were chosen ^or 
full description and brief annotations of the remaining programs 
also are included. While it is believed that the programs described 
here are useful, the inclusion of a program description in this book 
is not to be considered as an endorsement by CEC or ERIC. 

REFERENCES 

Council of Administrators of Special Education, Inc. (1980-1981; 1981- 
1982; 1982-1983; 1983-1984). Training and Model Exchange Project, 
OSERS Project. 

Kasten, KL & Squires, S. (1983). Nebraskans serving secondary special 

education students: Case studies of successful programs. Omaha: College 

of Education, University of Nebraska at Omaha. 
National Diffusion Network (1986). Educational programs that zvork (12th 

ed.). Longment, CO: Sopris West. 
Smith-Davis, J., Johnson, IL, Fairchild, R, Johnson, S., & Prothro, H. 

(1984). The secondary practices portfolio. Vienna, VA: Dissemin/Action. 
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Program Descriptions 



TOTAL DISTRICT-WTOE PROGRAMS 



ARIZONA 

Parallel Alternative Curriculum/Study Skills 
Program 

Mesa Public Schools 
2700 East Brown Road 
Mesa, AZ 85203 
(602) 898^930 

Contact Person: Gayle Smith, Program Coordinator 
Setting and Background Info} mation 

The program was established in 1977 and is located In a sxiburban 
Betting. Approximately 3,000 students aged 12 to 18 are served each 
year. The program includes students who are learning disabled, 
emotionally handicapped, educable mentally handicapped, phys- 
ically handicapped, visually handicapped, hearing impaired, and 
behavior disordered. Students who are at high risk of dropping out 
of school are also served. 

Intelligence test scores for these students range upward from 20; 
some students exhibit behr doral problems resulting from frustra- 
tion wth academic tasks and lack of motivation. 

The district ranges from extremely low to very high socioeconomic 
areas. The population is 84% White, 10% Hispanic, 2% Black, 2% 
Native American, and 2% Pacific Islander. 

Overview 

The program was developed to assist the jr.nior and senior high 
schools in becoming more responsive to the needs of academically 
disabled and special education students. Need was determined by 
looking at the percentages of students who were not successful in 
regular content classes. The question was asked, "What would best 
serve students who had a high risk of dropping out of school and 
would help special education students in regular classrooms?" It 
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was determined that the best approach to this problem was to 
change the teaching behaviors of teachers in the entire school 
system. 

The study skills approach was chosen because it had the most 
appeal to secondaiy-level teachers. This approach would help not 
just the low-achieving students, but students of all ability levels. 
The program was initiated at the junior high level for preventive 
purposes. It was extended to the high schools so skills could be 
reinforced. 

Another purpose of the school-wide study skillf, program was to 
facilitate skill transfer to all subject areas. It was found that when 
the skills were taught in isolation, in separate courses O'* units of 
instruction, the students did not make the intuitive jumps needed 
to apply the methods to all their other subjects. Therefore, the 
approach of teaching study skills through content was used. This 
was supported by the research literature as well as experience 
within the district. 

The program is based on the premise that academic success can 
be attained for low-achieving and special education students in 
regular required content classes in the junior and senior high 
schools by 

1. Training teachers to use alternative teaching methods. 

2. Training teachers to use a study skills approach to teaching 
content to build students' skills. 

3. Establishing support services to meet students' needs (pc^r 
tutoring programs, math labs, taped textbook libraries, etc.). 

4. Establishing consistent positive communication between regular 
and special education teachers. 

The philosophy underlying the program is that students can learn 
content information at the regular difficulty level if teachers use 
alternative strategies and a study skills approach to teaching. Skills 
must be taught through content and not in the isolation of separate 
courses or imits of instruction. 

Special Program Feature 

The study skills methods and alternative strategies are also used 
to make instruction in vocational classes more effective. The career 
development specialists in the district refoTnatted their materials 
using notetaking formats and other study skills techniques from the 
program. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

There are no policy guidelines to grade students who qualify for this 
program that are different from the prevailing standard grading 
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policies. If teachers use alternative approaches when needed with 
particular students, and if they use the study skills approach to 
teaching content, they find that students are generally successful 
and can achieve without having the curriculum "watered down." 

The promotion and graduation policies are the same for all 
students in Mesa Public Schools. 

Staffing 

The staff consists of the assistant superintendent of pupil personnel 
services; the director of special education; the district program 
coordinator; the on-site coordinators at participating junior and 
senior high schools; and the regular classroom teachers, each of 
whom has two class periods per day for coordination of the special 
activities. 

The program model was developed by the district program 
coordinator, who also does the mEgority of the staff development and 
training. The assistant superintendent and the director of special 
education provide guidance and support. 

The initial staff development activity is the 2-day training 
workshop given at the beginning of the school year. After that, new 
staff are trained at inservice sessions throughout the school year. 
Training is conducted at least once a month at each school site, 
either to give refresher ideas to staff who have already received the 
training or to train new teachers. These sessions are conducted by 
either the district or the on-site coordinators. Periodic training 
sessions are conducted throughout the district to meet specific needs 
of individual schools and recruit new schools into the program. For 
example, a school that does not participate in the program might 
call the district coordinator and ask that a special workshop on 
notetaking skills be conducted. The district coordinator would 
conduct the workshop, but would also briefly explain the entire scope 
of the program to plant the seeds of interest in and enthusiasm for 
the program for possible implementation at the school. 

Program Evaluation 

Two instruments were used to evaluate the program — a student 
attitude survey, administered to regular and special education 
students, and a teacher attitude survey, administered to participat- 
ing teachers at one of the junior high schools. Results indicate a 
positive response from all groups surveyed. This same research 
design was applied to two more schools during the 1985-1986 school 
year and will be applied to the other schools that participate in the 
future. 

In addition to the present research design, further data will be 
collected. Long-term data will be collected on the junior high school 
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Students who go on to high school. The high school teachers will be 
surveyed after they have received at least two classes of junior high 
students in the high school. The goal of the surveys is to determine 
what the long-range effects of the program are from the high school 
teachers' perspective. High school students will be surveyed after 
they have participated in the program throughout junior high and 
for at least 1 year in high school. Pre/post information from the 
"Study Skills" portion of the Iowa Tfest of Basic Skills will also be 
examined. A sampling of students in the junior high schools will 
have their grades charted throughout junior and senior high school 
as the treatment group. Their pro£Tess will be compared to a control 
group of students at another school where the program is not 
implemented. Both regular and special education students will be 
isolated to assess achievement of both groups. 

In 1984, and again in 1986, tlr ^ program was recognized by the 
Arizona Department of Education as one of Arizona's Quality 
Practices programs. It was also selected for presentation at the 1984 
Council for Exceptional Children Convention and, again, at the 
1986 convention. Articles describing special aspects of the program 
have been published in the Journal of Learning DisabiHties. 



Funding 

Special education monies are allocated for operating expenses by 
the District Coordinator. A full-time secretary is allocated out of 
regular district fui ds. Each school principal allocates a portion of 
the school budget for operating* expenses for the on-site coordinators 
to order teacher supplies mid materials related to the program. 
Contingency funds are also allocated from secondary education 
funds on an as-needed basis. For example, the program recently 
needed four high-speed cassette tape duplicators to begin develop- 
ment of tape libraries at f)ur schools. Secondary education ftinded 
two machines and special education funded two machines. The 
curriculum department allocates Chapter 2 funds each year to pay 
stipends for teache s who attend the 2-day workshop. Chapter 2 
funds are also allocated to support the math labs and the study 
skills courses. The on-site coordinators (two-fifths of a contract per 
school) are funded by secondary education. 

The program is funded by many different sources. This varied 
funding source was partly intentional and partly because it evolved 
that way. However, the end result is that many departments take 
ownership of the program and ensure its success. It is also a fiscal 
partnership between special and regular education which spills over 
into other educational partnerships as well. 

O 
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CALIFORNIA 

Tri-County Consortium for Special Education 

Calavera County Office of Education 
175 South Fairview Lane 
Sonora, CA 95370 
(209) 533-5866 

Contact Persons: Sandee Kludt; Doug Bowser 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1981 and is located in a sparsely 
populated rural setting. The program annually serves 65 students 
in grades 9 throug^i 12, who are learning handicapped and language 
handicapped. Intelligence test scores range from "untestable" to 
120. Some of the students manifest inappropriate behaviors such 
as distractibility, lack of concentration, and violent acting out. 

Overview 

The purpose of the program is to educate students to their highest 
potential and provide for successful transition into the work force 
and other community settings. Underlying the program is a 
philosophy that promotes individualization and integration with the 
regular education program. Recently, a departmentalized structure 
was established so that students could rotate through various 
settings similar to regular education settings. 

All students are in special education classes for at least three of 
the six daily periods. All special education classes have computers. 
Special activities are conducted for transition and independent 
living, for example, shopping, community involvement, gardening, 
shop, ceramics, and working in the community. The remaining class 
periods are for physical education and mainstream academics. Aides 
are av^ulable to facilitate mainstreaming into the regular education 
classrooms. 

All academic subjects are taught except foreign languages. In 
addition to the regular high school staff, special education students 
receive service from two psychologists, a speech therapist, and an 
adaptive physical education specialist. Assessment and counseling 
services are provided. The teachers meet regularly with the 
psychologists to discuss concerns and strategies for helping the 
special education students in their classrooms. 

ER?C ,^ fi7 
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Another component, the Resource Specialist Program, serves 
students whose problems are not serious enough to warrant a 
full-time placement, but who nevertheless show some need that is 
associated with an identified disability. 

The Resource Specialist Program serves all schools. Because of 
sparse enrollment, some resource specialists serve more than one 
school. When the resource specialist is away from a school, the aide 
carries out the instructional program so that consi- >ency can be 
maintained. 

The Resource Specialist Program is a support service to handi- 
capped students and their teachers. Instruction is provided 
according to need in reading, comprehension, spelling, basic 
language skills, and math. Students are returned to regular 
classroom placement full time when they no longer need this 
remedial assistance. The resource specialist tracks their acUustment 
and progress once they have returned to the mainstream. Some- 
times instruction is provided in the regular classroom rather than 
on a pull-out basis. Close contact is maintained with parents 
concerning pupil progress. Conferences are held during the year, 
and reports are also sent to classroom teachers. 

Special Program Features 

The program maintains a fully equipped shop classroom to prepare 
students for the regular education shop classes. Two full-time 
vocational technicians are employed to obtain and coordinate 
community-based jobs for about 30 students. Many of these students 
are severely handicapped. A full-time aide accompanies all voca- 
tional students into their regular vocational classes. The technicians 
also work in the special industrial arts and auto mechanics classes 
at the high schools, and they do job follow-ups. Since many of the 
students have paying jobs, it is important to monitor them so 
problems can be dealt with quickly. Progress reports are given to 
students and employers. 

Over 30 public and private agencies and business finris in the 
Tri-County Consortiuiri have provided training sites for junior- and 
senior-high handicapped students in the Workability Program. As 
a result, 70% of the 17- to 21 -year-old students in this group have 
had the benefit of paid on-the-job v/ork training experience. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Students who meet differential standards requirements are awarded 
a regular high school diploma. The grades issued follow the regular 
high school format. Students may also become eligible for such 
recognition as the Dean's List. 

fiS 
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Staffing 

The program staff includes a director and coordinator, five certified 
teachers, seven aides, two psychologists, one vocational technician, 
and two tutors. Staff members receive inservice training on special 
topics and conduct inservice training for regular class teachers. 

Program Evaluation 

Self-review and state compliance review allow for evaluation of 
programs for both compliance and quality. Information is obtained 
by interviewing administrators, teachers, parents, and support staff 
in both regular and special education programs. Individual student 
goals and objectives are reviewed annually. State review has 
resulted in the progiam's being listed in the top 5% of California 
programs. Commendations from the state have also been received. 

Funding 

The program is funded by state and federal monies. 



DELAWARE 

Kent County Intensive Learning Center 

Kent County Vocational -Ttechnical Scho» istrict 
P.O. Box 97 
Woodside, DE 19980 
(302) 697-3255 

Contact Person: Deborah Bates, Coordinator 
Setting and Background I formation 

The program was established in 1985 and is located in a rural 
setting. It serves approximately 31 students from all districts in 
Kent County who have learning disabilities, severe emotional 
disorders, and behavioral disorders. Ages range from 14 to 20 years, 
and intelligence test scores range from ir.ildly retarded to superior, 
lypical student learning problems include reading disabilities; 
expressive and receptive language disabilities; visual perception 
disabilities; auditory perception disabilities; perceptual-motor skills 
disabilities; and deficits in auditory i^^mory, auditory discrimina- 
tion, and visual memory. Some students exhibit aggressive behav- 
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iors, are noncompliant, and do not accept responsibility for their 
inappropriate behaviors. 

Overview 

The Kent County Intensive Learning Center (ILC) is located in the 
West Wing of the Kent County Vocational Tfechnical High School 
in Woodside, Delaware. The ILC consists of four classrooms, a 
counseling area, and two offices. A vocational education area for 
prevocational skills development is located nearby. 

The program is based on the philosophy that if a student is going 
to succeed in life, he or she must be able to function in a school and 
work environment that has limits and clear expectations. At the 
ILC, the staff maintains a clear, consistent, positive, structured 
environment in which the students perceive, practice, and adapt to 
more acceptable, e^cient, healthy ways of interacting. Students 
learn behaviors to cope with the negative stressors inherent in their 
environment, learn to act in ways that change their situation in a 
positive manner, and experience success in academic tasks. 
Students are helped to see that they have the power to choose, that 
there are both positive and negative consequences to their choices, 
and that it is more fun to be a mature, responsible person with 
freedoms and privileges than to deny reality or live in a 
stimulus/response world. 

The primary goal is to provide a structured program that promotes 
adaptive behavior patterns that enable students to function 
responsibly in their educational and social settings. The overall 
goal of the program is to provide an alternative learning approach 
that will 

1 . Prepare the student for further academic, technical, or vocational 
training in a less restrictive environment. 

2. Counsel and guide the student toward developing and demon- 
strating mature responsible behaviors. 

The pf^gram has three important components: 

1. Strong emphasis on academic preparation. 

2. Concentrated emphasis on counseling, both individual and group, 
along with a structured behavior management program. 

3. An emphasis on vocational preparation of the student. 

The goal of academic instruction is to help students dev^bp the 
skills necessary for success in further education or training, 
employment, . nd independent living. Academic instruction is 
divided into three areas: basic academic instruction, related 
academic instruction, and college preparatory academics. Basic 
academic instruction consists primarily of reading, writing, and 
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arithmetic. Related academic instruction consists of academic 
activities directly related to the vocational area the student is 
studying. College preparatory academics include study in math, 
science, history, end English. 

Tb meet the counseling goal, staff members have developed and 
implemented a behavioral program consisting of the following 
elements: 

1. Weekly individual and group counseling. 

2. A structured behavior modification program in which the 
students earn privileges and freedoms as they progress through 
a leveling system. 

3. Daily class meetings to discuss academic and social concerns. 

Through this component, students come to realize that they have 
the power to choose behaviors. 

Many students need to explore career alternatives and move 
toward development of career goals. The prevocational aspect of this 
program addresses the first need by providing career and vocational 
evaluation and exploration. Students are exposed to various 
job-related needs and skills through both u 'Tiands-on" and a 
direct-instruction approach. Students who have decided on a career 
goal are gradually mainstreamed into a variety of regular vocational 
programs or provided with work-related experience. In addition, a 
well-structured survival skills curriculum is provided so that 
students will be able to attain minimum competencies 

The school day is divided into six periods. Of the students enrolled, 
70% are mainstreamed half-day into the regular vocational school 
program. The remainder of the students participate in a full day of 
academic and prevocational skill classes. 

Special Program Features 

Students have the opportunity to participate in the state of 
Delaware s computer program, "Project Direct." 

Grading and Proi ^tion Policies 

Grading and promotion policies follow those determined by the 
student's home district. 

Staffing 

The staff includes a program coordinator, a school psychologist, 
three certified instructional staff members, and three mstructional 
assistants. Staff members have received inservice education in 
classroom management, reality therapy, and nonviolent physical 
intervention techniques. 
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Pror • Evaluation 

Studciits* behavioral progress is charted on a monthly schedule. In 
addition, progress of most of the students is monitored by the state 
of Delaware's 'Transition Project." 

Funding 

Funds come from Chapter 1, Public Law 94--524 (Vocational 
Education), state funds, and tuition. 



KENTUCKY 

East Carter Special Education Department 
Route 1 

Grayson, KY 41 143 
(606) 474-5714 

Contact Pei sou: Joann McDowell, Chairperson 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established ii. 1977 and is located in a rural 
setting. Approximately 85 students with learning disabilities and 
mild mental handicaps are served annually. Ages range from 14 to 
19. Students' IQ test scores range from 52 to 106. Some of the 
students demonstrate behavorial characteristics such as disruptive- 
ness, nonconformity, low motivation, delinquency, truancy, and 
substance abuse. 

The purpose of the East Carter Special Education Department is 
to enable each student to reach his or her fullest potential. The 
department feels each student must reach a functional level, Ir 
possible, for survival in the mechanized, computerized world of the 
future. To this end, the department provides a variety of practical 
courses designed to teach the life skills essential for normal 
functioning in society, and it maintains a school-based admission 
and release committee that guarantees strict adherence to Public 
Law 94-142. These functional classes are further supplemented by 
a full curriculum of regular classes, into which the students are 
mainstreamed whenever possible. 

The East Carter Spc^al Education Program is organized as a 
department of the high school. The students change classes each 
period, going from teacher to teacher. Having the students on the 
same schedule as the rest of the school facilitates mainstreaming. 
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Teachers in the department have specialty areas such as social 
studies, math, science, end English. The special education students 
are able to take business, home economics, and jobs classes that are 
geared for their special needs. These classes are in addition to 
special education classes that meet requirements for graduation and 
regular classes that are used for main streaming. 

In 1985, computers were introduced into the classrooms. They are 
used as teaching aids in subject matter courses and are available 
to any students who, in their spare time, are interested in learning 
to keyboard or write simple programs. 

A vocational program is also offered. The special education 
department provides classes in job training, typing, business math, 
and vocational home economics. The students in the jobs program 
are also provided on-the-job training in business settings througji- 
out the community. Students also participate in Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) functions and the regular vocationai schoc 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Students are evaluated daily on their work, and quarterly reports 
are sent home using a letter grading system. Students are promoted 
on the basis of credits earned. Tiiey graduate with the rest of the 
senior class upon completion of 20 credits and receive a general 
diploma. No distinction is made between special education and 
regular students. 

Staffing 

The program chairperson is the guidance counselor of the high 
school. Six teachers who are certified in special education provide 
most of the academic instruction for the students. Staff receive 
inservice training programs, providing ongoing and up-to-date 
methods, ideas, and procedures in the field of special education. 

Program Evaluation 

The success of the program is indicated by the fact that a high 
percentage of the students in the program complete school and 
receive their diplomas. Since the work phase of the vocational 
program did not start until the 1985-1986 school year, there is not 
yet evidence on the success of that aspect of the program. However, 
a follow-up study of graduating seniors who are currently involved 
in the vocational program is planned in order to examine their job 
placement following graduation. 

The teachers in the special education classes are observed 
annually by a school administrator, and student folders are checked 
periodically. The county coordinator of special education makes 
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regular checks of student work a^d progress and evaluates current 
needs when determining where to spend money for necessary 
equipment and material 

Funding 

Funding is provided by the local school district. 



MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Model for Moderately, Severely, and 
Multiply Handicapped Secondary School Students: 
The Emerson Program 

Emerson School 
421 Spruce Place 
Minneapolis, MN 55403 
(612)627-2261 

Contact Persons: Sajjad Haider, Principal; Keith Kromer, Director, 
Special Education 

Setting and Bfickground Information 

The Emerson Program was established in 1972 and is located in an 
urban setting. Approximately 160 students aged 12 to 21 are served 
annually. The program serves students with moderate and se\'ere 
mental impairments, multiple impairments, autism, and severe 
behavior problems with mental retardation. Intelligence test scores 
fall into the profound to moderate range of mental retardation. 

Overview 

The purpose of the program is to achieve the level of independence 
needed for successful transition into adult living for moderately and 
severely mentally retarded and multiply handicapped students. 
Appropriate individualized special education services are provided 
within the least restrictive functional and community environ- 
ments. 

The premise that handicapped individuals learn best in skill- 
applied environments alongside and with nonhandicapped members 
of the community is the principle that has shaped and guided the 
development and implementation of Emerson's community-based 
program. 
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The Emerson Program offers a full range of classes in language 
development, adaptive physical education, occupational therapy, 
self-help, independent living, functional academics, and vocational 
education, lb complement these classes, students are also inte- 
grated into regular secondary high school classes with resource and 
peer tutoring support. Educational sites in the community provide 
opportunities for practical application of student learning and daily 
assessment of student independent living competencies. 

Each morning, 173 individuals are transported by minibuses to 
the three secondary schools that house the Emerson Program. Afler 
a 25-minute homeroom period, the students follow an individualized 
program that blends curricula such as functional academics and 
vocational skills into applied environments such as hospitals, 
restaurants, hotels, retail clothing and grocery stores, and public 
parks. Thus, Emerson teaches its entire curriculum directly in 
real-life, integrated, community-based instructional sites. 

Special Program Features 

A unique dimension for the Emerson Program was added in the 
summer of 1976 when 19 students began learning vocational and 
career skills in a supported work-training model at '^he Marriott 
Inn. This joint venture between the Marriott and Emerson School 
has incorporated job coaches who work in concert with the Marriott 
staff. Tb date, 167 handicapped individuals have had instruction in 
the skills they need to become housekeepers, bus persons, salad 
persons, laundry workers or groundskeepers. Other components of 
the vocational program include a similarly supported work program 
in a factory, community-based career assessment through job 
tryouts, and job shadowing. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

The individualized education program (IE?) is the document thaf 
states each student's educational goals and determines the student's 
program. Promotion and graduation policies are based on the 
student's chronological age and on progress toward achievement of 
the goals and objectives stated in the lEP. 

Staffing 

Administration of this multifaceted program is carried out by a 
school principal who is certified in both regular and special 
education. Twenty-three certified teachers of the mentally handi- 
capped, supported by 39 paraprofessional assistants, provide a full 
range of instruction. Three speech clinicians, one occupational 
therapist, one adaptive physical education teacher, one part-time 
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physical therapist, and three school social workers provide service 
in specialized areas. 

Each fall, all staff members are asked to complete a staff 
development needs survey, which is developed and tabulated by the 
school staff development committee. The committee then prioritizes 
the needs, develops a list of presenters, schedules site visitations 
and workshops, and assists the principal in carrying out approxi- 
mately 56 hours of staff development activities per year. The staff 
also participates in special education department staff development 
offerings. 



Program Evaluation 

Dr. Richard Weatherman and Dr. David Johnson, from Human 
Resources Systems at the University of Minnesota, formulated an 
evaluation design consisting of the following activities: 

• Process evaluation activities designed to demonstrate the extent 
to which specific tasks associated with a specific project objective 
have been successfully initiated or completed, as well as the 
success of management strategies in completing these tasks. 

♦ Impact evaluation activities designed to determine the project's 
effect on student competence levels. 

Results indicate a positive gain in overall functionality for students 
in the program. 

The Emerson Program model was presented at five Council for 
Exceptional Children and American Association on Mental Defi- 
ciency conventions between the years 1977 and 1985. The Minne- 
sota State Departments of Special Education and Vocational 
Education have recognized the Emerson Program as an exemplary 
model. 



Funding 

Funding for the Emerson Program is derived from the local school 
district, community agencies, and state and federal sources. 
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NEW YORK 

Valley Stream High School Special Education 
Program 

One Kent Road 

Valley Stream, NY 11582 

(516) 561-7914 

Contact Person: William J. Russo 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1955 and is located in a suburban 
setting. Approximately 250 students aged 12 to 21 are served 
aiinually. Students are classified as learning disabled, emotionally 
disturbed, speech impaired, orthopedically handicapped, hearing 
impaired, and multiply handicapped. Intelligence scores fall in the 
moderate to average range, and some students demonstrate problem 
behaviors such as aggressiveness, attention deficits, impulsivity, 
and anxiety. 

Overview 

The purpose of the program is to provide equal access for all 
handicapped pupils to an appropriate public education in the least 
restrictive environment Programs range from a one-period resource 
room five times per week to special class placement. 

Underlying the program is the philosophy that special education 
is a technique to deliver existing curriculum offerings to handi- 
capped youngsters. All special classes are housed in regular 
junior-senior high schools. Curriculum ranges from academic 
(college preparation) courses, leading to a high school diploma, 
intensive remediation and/or life skills activities, leading to a 
certificate of achievement. 

Resource room students are scheduled into regular classes. 
Special class students take academic courses in a self-contained 
setting. Each student has a daily individual skills development 
period to provide intensive, individualized remediation in language 
arts and/or math. All resource rooms and special classes are 
equipped with Apple He computers and printers. 

Students also receive home economics/industrial arts experiences 
in a uelf-contained setting in grades 7 through 9. Students aged 16 
and above are eligible for an occupational education program. 
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Cercificate-of-achievement students let^ive courses in prevocafional 
training. 

Special interdisciplinary services include guidance counseling, 
speech therapy, physical therapy, occupational therapy, and school 
psychological services. Special class programs also include group 
and individual counseling weekly or on an as-needed basis by the 
school psychologist. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Students receive numerical grades, consistent with practices in the 
regular junior and senior high schools. Grades are based on meeting 
the requirements of the student's individualized education program 
(lEP). Students in the resource room and in nine of the special 
classes may earn credits toward a diploma. The other two special 
classes provide for a certificate of achievement based on fulfillment 
of lEP objectives. 

Staffing 

The director of special education oversees the special education 
programs and is directly responsible to the superintendent of 
schools. All teachers are certified in special education, and a high 
percentage of them are also certified in another area. On a building 
level, the special education teachers are supervised by the 
chairperson of pupil personnel services. Tfeacher assistants are 
certified in accordance with the New York State Education 
Department job specifications. 

Special education teachers meet quarterly; they also participate 
in extensive district-wide staff development programs for 3 days 
each year. Inservice education credits are granted for outside 
coursework. 

Program Evaluation 

Standardized achievement testing is required, with annual pre- and 
post-testing procedures. In addition, factors such as school grades, 
passing of required state tests, improvement in attendance records, 
and informal observation play a role in self-assessment. 

The program was cited by the New York State Education 
Department as an exemplary program. The citation resulted in the 
featuring of students in a New York teleconference entitled 
"Students with Handicapping Conditions: Expectations and Suc- 
cess." The Director of Special Education was one of eight people 
selected to participate :n the " 'Hional Needs Analysis Project: 
Fostering Quality Program Planning and Design in Serious 
Emotional Disturbances" sponsored by the University of Oregon. 
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Funding 

The program receives regular local school district funding in 
addition to Title VIB funds. 



William Floyd fjchool District Secondary Special 
Education Program 

William Floyd Public Schools 
240 Mastic Eoach Road 
Mastic Beach, NY 11951 
(516) 281-3020 Ext. 1113, 1135 

Contact Person: Michael Schildkraut, Director of Special Education 



Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1983 and is located in a suburban 
setting. The program annually serves 160 students, aged 14 to 21, 
who have moderate to mild handicapping conditions. The program 
does not serve severely or profoundly handicapped students, or 
students with emotional handicaps of a severe acting-out or 
assaultive nature. 

The special education program of the William Floyd School 
District is a multileveled, individualized plan designated to meet 
students' particular needs. It is based on a philosophy that a great 
percentage of secondary special education students can obtain a 
regular high school diploma if the organization for instruction is 
altered, dually certified teaching staff are hired, and educational 
objectives for each course are written in behavorial terms. 

Recommendations for placement in a specific program are based 
on each student's academic, social, physical, and management 
needs. Placement recommendations are newed annually at the 
Committee on the Handicapped meeting. Whenever possible, 
students are recommended for placement in the least restrictive 
educational setting that will enable them to move toward meeting 
the requirements necessary to obtain a high school diploma. These 
requirements include attending class regularly, completing assign- 
ments and handing in homework. High school Carnegie credits may 
be obtained by the satisfactory completion of any of the following: 

1. Regular high school courses (with resource or itinerant support 
services). 
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2. Modified courses (with resource or itinerant support services). 

3. Special **S" courses (with or without resource support services). 

A special education counselor is on staff to schedule students into 
appropriate courses. 

During the 1982-1983 school year, the existing self-contained 
secondary program was studied by the newly appointed director of 
special education and a newly hired curriculum consultant. The 
regular education curriculum coordinators worked closely with the 
special education consultant to rewrite state-mandated curricula 
as behavioral objectives. The organization for instruction was 
designed as a departmentalized program, and a dually certified 
teaching staff was hired. The program began in 1983-1984 with 9th 
grade only, was expanded to grades 9 and 10 in 1984-1985, and 
included grades 9, 10, and 11 in 1986. By 1986-1987, the full 4-year 
range of operation was in place. 

Special Program Features 

Students in special education programs who have been recom- 
mended by the Committee on the Handicapped are eligible for 
placement in the SHOE Vocational Program. Students who 
successfully complete a course or cluster of a course of study for 1 
school year may b'-e granted three credits. The goal of the SHOE 
program is threefold: 

1. Tb provid e handicapped students an equal opportunity to prepare 
for the world of work. 

2. lb provide handicapped students with an opportunity to become 
an integi al part of the community. 

3. lb enable handicapped students to participate in an occupational 
education program that will be geared to meet their individual 
needs. 

The SHOE Vocational Program is sequential and developmental, 
student-oriented, and based on the individual's capabilities and 
needs. Reading, math, and communication skills are learned in a 
concrete fashion and directly related to the specific course. The 
program offers students a variety of courses related to specific 
occupations. Students may initially take an introductory course 
entitled "Career Awareness," which will provide experiences in the 
fields of business occupations, communication occupations, manu- 
facturing, horticulture, service occupations, and transportation 
occupations. This course will provide them with prevocational 
experiences to assist them in selecting courses for further training. 

Students in any of these courses also receive the following support 
services: 
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• Ongoing assessment to assist in the appropriate placement 
within the program. 

• Individual and group counseling to assist in career decision- 
making skills and personal adjustment. 

• Placement personnel to assist in securing positions and provide 
follow-up and on-the-job supervision. 

• Basic skill remediation in reading, writing, and math directly 
related to the course of study within the occupational area. 

Students receive a certificate of completion and earn three credits 
after successful completion of any one course. Students may 
continue to take courses ir these areas or may be recommended to 
take rel ^ted courses at the Occupational Center. Students not only 
gain pecific vocational skills but also become aware of career 
oppoitunities and continue a course of study for an occupation. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

The r^ular high school grading procedures are followed four times 
per year. In addition, supplementary special education report cards 
are issued in February and June. 

lb graduate, a student must have earned 16 Carnegie credits and 
passed the Regents Competency Tfests in reading, writing, mathe- 
matics and social studies. It should be noted that a student may be 
granted three credits per year for fulfilling the sequence require- 
ment by participating in the vocational or occupational education 
programs. The Committee on the Handicapped may recommend 
specific alternative testing techniques in these areas for individual 
students. 

Staffing 

The program is administered by the director of special education 
and an administrative assistant. All teachers are dually certified 
in special education and a secondary education subject. Paraprofes- 
sional assistants are assigned to each teacher. A full-time psy- 
chologist and a full-time special education guidance counselor and 
a social worker are also on staff. 

Program Evaluation 

The director has reported a decrease in the dropout rate, and greater 
satisfaction has been expressed by both students and parents. A 
longitudinal study involving all entering ninth grade students is 
underway. 

New York State e valuators selected the program for presentation 
to the state assistant commissioner of the Office of Education of 
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Children with Handicapping Conditions so that other school 
districts could be made aware of how t^^o successful special 
education program meets the requiremi nts of the Regents Action 
Plan. Because of this program, the dire ^r was selected as one of 
five administrators from the state to help write a training program 
for building administrators who have to implement the Part lOOL 
Regulations in their districts. The program has also been presented 
at state-wide professional conferences. 

Funding 

The program is funded by the state and Title VIB. 
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RESOURCE ROOM PROGitAMS 



MICHIGAN 

Resource Room— CUedonia High School 

Caledonia High School 
9749 Duncan Lake Road 
Caledonia, MI 49316 
(616)891-8129 

Conta X Persons: Lois DeMeester; Mike Pintek 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1977 and is located in a rural 
setting. It annually serves approximately 21 students aged 14 to 
18 who have mild learning disabiMties, emotional impairments, and 
mental impairments. Students have problems in math, reading, 
written expression, and learning skills, in addition to behavioral 
problems sue' " inappropriate interpersonal reL onships, depres- 
sion, and lack of adaptive behavior. 

Overview 

The resource room was established to provide effective educational 
programming in the diagnosis, treatment, and management of 
learning disabled, emotionally impaired, and mentally impaired 
adolescents. The primary goal of the program is to return each 
student to a full-time regular class setting as soon as possible 

The program revolves around pn interdisciplinary team of 
teachers and support staff who provide for the individual remedial 
needs of students while continuing to maintain them in a 
mainstream academic a* nosphere. It identifies the needs of each 
student and pro\ades programmatic educational ' .ugnosis, treat- 
me it, and management. It provides procedures and instructional 
"components to improve the school learning of these adolescent 
students while keeping them in the mainstream of education. 

The program curriculum is based on life skills, academics, 
survival skills, social development, and prevocational and voca- 
tional liraining. The students work in an academic program to 
remediate reading, sp ag, grammar, and math skills. Additional 
skill and content areas are included as needed (e.g., government, 
health, history). Skills and knowledge are acquired and enhanced 
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through the use of microcomputer technology and the "whole brain 
approach" to learning. Very systematic, structured approaches are 
used in the instructional program. Adjustments are made for each 
student's abilities and disabilities. 

The program is designed to aid professionals and parents in 
helping learning disabled, emotionally impaired, and educable 
mentally retarded adolescents to develop copii g skills for effective 
adulthood. Some of the major objectives of .he program are as 
follows: 

• Training students to cope with failure and success. 

• Developing social skills and preparation for the working world. 

• Encouraging and developing self-confidence, independence, self- 
reliance, and ^ndiv^dual initiative. 

• Developing c - Ve study skills. 

• Improving communication between student and teacher, child, 
and parent. 

• Developing skills in the use of microcomputer technology. 

Students may also take vocational training. The vocational 
alternatives availay are regular education, adapted \ocational 
education, special vocational education, and individual vocational 
training. 

Special Program Features 

Students may enroll in the Life Role Competencies Program. Thii 
program focuses on four areas: (a) employability and occupational 
skilh; (b) personal and family management; (c) civic and social 
responsibilities; and (d) aesthetic and humanistic appreciations. It 
includes pretesting each student on a number of life-role skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes followed by teac.anj and later posttest- 
ing'for acquisition of these competencies. 

Students who are college boimd also receive services from the 
resource room. In addition to taking selected coursework and having 
individual help with tests or studies, they m \y take the ACT or SAT 
prograni at the school. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

The students in the resource room follow either a "normal couri;e of 
study," which means a regular education curriculum leading to a 
high school diploma, or a special education curriculum that has been 
approved for a high f jhool diploma. 

Grading procedures in the resource room consist of an established 
grading scale and a level system. Almost ah daily work is graded, 
and the grading scale is applied to both daily work and tests. These 
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grades are averaged together to arrive at a 9-week grade. Two 
9-week gi'ades plus an exam grade are then averaged to yield a final 
semester grade. This practice corresponds to the regular high school 
grading procedure. Students receive the same report card as do all 
high school students. 

Stafjfing 

Staff include three resource room teachers, the building principal 
and assistant principal, a school psychologist, a guidance counselor, 
a teacher-consultant for the physically impaired, and a special 
vocational counselor. Staff development activities are planned 
regularly through at the ye«r under the direction of the regional 
director in a consortium of six districts. Activities are based on a 
yearly needs assessment. Tfeachers are encouraged to participate 
in county activities sponsored by the Staff Development Center and 
in conferences throughout the state that enhance the teaching of 
special educators. 

Program Evaluation 

Each aspect of the program is evaluated annually by administrators 
as well as instructional staff. Michigan Special Education Rules and 
Regulations are reviewed as well as the program's goals and 
objectives for accomplishment. Student data account/test scores are 
reviewed for possible prograi^ change and for improvement or 
maintenance. There is ongoing discussion between administrators 
and staff throughout the year. Parents are also surveyed regarding 
their opinions of the program. 
The program has been recognized as follows: 

• Identified as a Promising Educational Practice in Michigan 

(1982) . 

• Accepted for presentation at the Michigan Reading Association 
Convention (1982). 

• Accepted for presentation at the Michigan Council for Exceptional 
Children Annual State Convention (1982). 

• Accepted for presentation at Michigan's Second Annual Promis- 
ing Educational Practices Fair (1982). 

• Accepted for presentation at CEC's 61st Annual Convention 

(1983) . 



Funding 

Funding is from local sources. 
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MISSOURI 

Cross-Categorical Loaming Resource Center for 
Secondary Special Education Students 

CarlJunction Rr-l School Disirict 
P.O. Box 4 

Carl Junction, MO 64834 
(417) 649-7034 

Contact Person: Pam Babbitt 

Setting and Background Information 

The program was establfshed in 1981 and is located in a rural 
setting. Between 70 and 85 students, aged 12 to 19, are served 
annually. The program serves students who are learning disabled 
(LD), edu^able mentally retarded (EMP), and behavicrally disor- 
dered (BD). The students' intelligence test scores range from 50 to 
125. Behavior problems include absenteeism, lack of motivation, 
poor peer relationships, and lack of self-control. 

Overview 

The purpose of the Learning Resource Center (LRC) ip to provide a 
more flexible approach to meetingthe wide variety of student needs. 
The philosophy of the program is both research- and experience- 
based. Experience shows that the cross-categorical approach is more 
likely to produce positive effects than are self-contained classrooms. 
These positive effects include the following: 

1. Removing the stigma of a specific label. 

2. More efficient grouping of students based on their academic 
needs and level of functioning. 

3. Benefiting teachers, who are able to specialize more in one or two 
academic areas rather than having to teach all areas. 

4. Allowing student interaction with three different teachers for 
special service help instead of just one. 

5. Allowing more students to be served because of the flexibility of 
the scheduling, which schedules students only for their educa- 
tional needs and does not assign them to taking up a "slot" in one 
classroom for the entire -ay. 

The physical structure of the LRC consists of three classrooms close 
enough together to make use of the "swinging door" concept. In 
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addition to the three classrooms, there are several office-size spaces 
that are used by students who are working independently or taking 
u test. There is also an area with individual study carrels. 

Students are assigned one of the following three levels of 
structure, the first being less restrictive and the last being most 
restrictive: 

• Structure I provides support for students in the regular secondary 
curriculum. Students bring; work fi-om the regular class to the 
LRC, take their tests in LRC if needed, and so forth. Students 
on this level exhibit poor achievement, poor work habits, poor 
performance on tasks, poor written expression, and difficulty 
integrating and decoding information. Study skills and organiza- 
tional skills are taught. The students do not need this level for 
more than 1 hour per day. 

• Structure II provides a more intensive program. An alternative 
curriculum is offered for the student who is failing a subject. (For 
example, a student takes LRC math and receives a grade in math 
for that hour from the LRC teacher.) Low-functioning educable 
mentally retarded, severely learning disabled, or severely 
behavior disordered students may need the services of this level 
for at least 3 hours per day. Students on this level exhibit 
absenteeism, extremely low acadt*nic achievement, serious 
motivational problems, and poor peer relationships. 

• Structure III provides a more restrictive environment for 
students who are unable to control themselves, accept decisions 
made by authority figures, or respond to the different expecta- 
tions ot the three LRC teachers. Students initially need the 
services of this level for the entire day. One teacher monitors and 
provides the curriculum necessary to facilitate the goal of 
mainstreaming each student into either level I, level II, or the 
regular classroom. 

In the study skills program, students are taught how to organize 
and outline materials and how to study for tests. If needed, they can 
have regular classroom tests read to them. Special courses geared 
to students' needs are ofTered in social studies, American history, 
American government, world history, science, math, language, arts 
I and II, reading, and study skills. 

For the 1986- 1987 school year a course on self-improvement, 
including career education, was developed. One teacher is in charge 
of the students, who spend half their Cay at a local technical school. 
The students heve access to computer training and use. For the 
lower functioning students, emphasis is placed on daily living skills 
such as money management, filling out ibrms, and reading signs. 
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Gr€iding and Promotion 

In mainstreamed regular classes, handicapped students are either 
graded in the same manner as other students in the class or assigned 
a Pass (P) or Fail (F), at the option of the teacher. In content courses 
in which instruction is provided within the special education 
classroom, students receive a grade. These subjects are designated 
on the report card as LD, BS, BD, or LRC. The grade assignmf^nts 
must be accompanied by written comments indicating that they are 
based on individual progress and performance. Other appropriate 
comments include student effort, consistency in assignment com- 
pletion, level of achievement, attitude, and extent of meeting 
objectives outlined in the individualized education program (lEP). 

In study skills classes in which assistance is provided within the 
special education classroom, students receive either a grade or a 
Pass/Fail. For high school purposes, the study skills class is worth 
one unit of credit per year. 

Students receivir^g instruction in two or more classes within the 
special education classroom are not included in the honor roll listing. 

Handicapped students are expected to complete successfully the 
24 units of credit outlined in school board policy for all students in 
order to graduate. The diploma is the sane as for nonhandicapped 
graduates. 

A handicapped student's lEP committee has the right to 
substitute courses, work-study projects, vocational rehabilitation 
programs, and community service activities for specific required 
units of credit. These substitutions receive either a Pass or Fail and 
must be approved by the coordinator of special services. 



StafTing 

Three teachers who serve in the LRC are multiply certified for 
teaching in U^, EMR, and BD. They are knowledgeable ahout the 
regular secondary curriculum and requirements for graduation. 
They are effective in communicating and work well with parents, 
administrators, counselors, regular teachers, and special service 
teachers in regard to curriculum and scheduling. The teachers are 
willing to team teach, rotate between the three structures, and use 
a behavior management program. 

The teachers have no more than 10 to 15 students each per hour. 
They hj*ve a specific caseload ^or administrative purposes such as 
lEFs, parent contact, and regular teacher contact. This caseload is 
typically defined by a teacher's major emphasis (e.g., the EMR 
teacher's caseload is EMR students, etc.). The teachers share two 
teacher aides. 
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Program Evaluation 

During the 1984-1985 and 1985-1986 school years, the following 
variables were examined for program evaluation: (a) the percentage 
of mainstreamed students who receive-' oassing grades in math and 
language arts; (b) the percentage of students who moved from 
Structure III services to Structure I and Structxu-e II services; (c) 
the percentage of the total number of minutes per -'eek the LRC 
students were mainstreamed; and (d) the percentage of lEP 
objectives that were passed and failed. 

The first group of data indicated that more than 90% of the junior 
high and high school LRC students who were mainstreamed in 
math and language arts received passing grades. The second group 
of data indicated that of the 16 students enrolled in Structure III for 
the 1983-1984 school year, 31% moved to Structure II services and 
6% to Structure I services. Six of the 10 students who remained in 
Structuve III each decreased the amount of time spent in the LRC. 
Students rs a group spent 62% of their time mainstreamed mto 
regular classes and 38% of their time in the LRC. The last group of 
data indicated that 6i% of the total goals set for LRC students were 
passed, 11% were failed, and 28% were considered to be improving. 
If the goals classified as improving were not included in the totals 
and percentages were calculated only on the goals passed and failed, 
84% were passed and 16% were failed. 

The Missouri Stale Department of Ed ication also reviews the 
program and has collected data. The state has allowed districts in 
Missouri to try this cross-categorical approach on a year-to-year 
approval basis. The program has received approval since 1982. 
Several other districts in Missouri have visited the program and 
have adopted various aspects of it. 

Fiinding 

Funding for the program is received from federal, state, and local 
sources. 
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NEW YORK 

rroject Mainstream 

Jericho Secondary Learning Center 

Jericho Juni ^enior High School 

Jericho School District 

Cedar Swamp Road 

Jericho, Long Island, NY 11753 

(516) 681-4100 Ext. 247 

Contact Persons: Joel Brodsky, Learning Center Director; Lois 
Smithy Director of Guidance 

Setting end Background Information 

The program was estaulished in 1981 and is located in a suburban 
setting. The program annually serves approximately 38 students, 
aged 11 to 20, vho have learning disabilities, emotional impair- 
ments, and physical handicaps. Students served by the Learning 
Center exhibit a significant discrepancy between learning/academic 
aptitude and school/academic performance. Academic disabilities 
include deficits in reading, writing, mathematics, and spelling. 
Developmental learning disabilities include deficits in attention, 
perception, memory, concept formation, problem solving, expressive 
language, and organizational skills. 

The Learning Center defls with a wide range of emotional issues 
ranging from normal adolescent conflicts to serious emotional 
problems. For most of the students, issues centering around school 
performance, motivation, and peer relationships are the key factors 
that affect their functioning. At times, however, more serious 
emotiona- conflicts require special attention and possible outside 
support. 

Overview 

The ultimate goal of the program is to enabi youngsters classified 
as handicapped or pupHs with special educational needs to function 
in the regular classroom. To accomplish this, staff* talents are 
combined in a holistic approach that provides students with the 
support they need for success. Parents, classroom teachers, school 
psychologists, and Learning Center staff" regularly interad I.i a 
network of forma! and informal meetings to plan and con' ^' ially 
re^^ssess each youngster's program. At the core of the program is the 
center itself, which is managed by a director and draws on a 
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counselor, reading specialists, teachers, and tutors chosen for their 
expertise in working with this special population as well as 
proficiency in their subjects The center provides a focal point for 
students, parents, and staff to interact and monitor their progress. 

Operationally, the Learning Center functions as a department in 
a secondary school, with the supervisor and staff functioning as a 
team. The director of the program coordinates the services of 
counselors, psychologists, special education teachers, reading spe- 
cialists, English teachers, social studies teachers, the vocational 
counselor, and other personnel in meeting individual needs. 
Students report for the services in the same manner as they report 
for regular classroom instruction. 

Special Program Features 

There are individualized curricula in life skills and college 
preparation as well as special computer literacy programs. 

Grading and Promotion Procedures 

All regular grading policies and procedures are followed except that 
some objectives may be modified according to an individual's lEP. 
Handicapped students must meet all regular requirements, includ- 
ing the successful completion of New York State cornpeten^gr exams 
in reading, writing, and math. 

Staffing 

The Learning Center^s staff includes personnel attached full time 
to the center as well as members of the regular schoo/ staff attached 
on a part-time basis. In all, there are one director, two psychologists, 
two counselors, one social worker, tl.ree full-time reading special- 
ists, one full-time and two part-time math teachers, one full-time 
and two part-time English teachers, three part-time serial studies 
teachers, or . speech therapist, and ten special education teachers. 
All personnel are licensed and certified under New York State 
requirements and many have muHiple certifications. Staff are 
assigned to meet individual student needs based on areas of 
expertise and an assessment of what characteristics might be most 
effective with a particular student. 

Staff development is an ongoing process that includes: attendance 
at professional conferences; twice-a-month d3partment meetings in 
which experiences and knowledge are shared; worI..shops run by 
staff for one another; and regular discussion of students, which 
involves techniques and sharing of ideas. 
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Program Evaluation 

Since the inception of the center in 1981, all of the students have 
met graduation requirements and over 90% have gone on to college. 
Follow up studies indicate that they have graduated or are enrolled 
at this time. Positive community response, Board of Education 
praise, and the high percentage of new entrants with special needs 
are indicative of the program^s success. 

Ongoing procedures for t)rogram evaluation include an annual 
report to the Board of Education, with anecdotal records and 
statistical data using pre- and posttest measurements on standard- 
ized tests; annual reviews of each student by the Committee on the 
Handicapped; and twice-a-month staff ir.eetings on each student's 
progress. 

The pi:^ -ram has bjen recognized by the Council of Administra- 
tors of Special Educat on as a model program. It has received letters 
of commendation from New York State evaluators, district awards 
for departmental excellence, and recognition by various national 
and state organizations through requests for presentations and 
materials. 

Funding 

Funding is local. 



Resource Room with Increased Special Education 
(RRISE) 

Bay Shore Union Tree School District 
Bay Shore High School 
155 Third Avenue 
Bay Shore, NY 11 70d 
(516) 6654700 

Contact Person: Elaine Sherman, Director of Special Services 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was establishea in 19S4 and is located in a suburban 
setting. The program annually serves approximately 24 students, 
aged 15 to 20, with learning disabilities and emotional disturbances. 
Intelligence test scores range from 68 to 100. The students have 
deficiencies in reading (grade levels range from second to tenth 
grade), math (grade levels range from third to ninth), and both 
visual and auditory processing problems. Although some students 
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have shown acting out behavior such as inappropriate verbal 
responses to some situations, most are controlled within the 
structure of a hi^h school setting. 

Overview 

The purpose of RRISE is to enable students to function in the least 
restrictive environment, while at the same time providing the 
support necessary for academic and social success. The underlying 
program philosophy is to provide the maximum mainstream 
experience for students who are possible diploma candidates but 
have not met with success in present programs and who would most 
likely drop out of school if there were no special help provided. 

RRISE was designed for students who are not able to succeed in 
the resource room program but are too socially aware to be 
appropriately placed in a self-contained special education room. 

A special education teacher travels with the group into regular 
low-level academic classes. Class sizes range from 15 to 20 students, 
with 5 to 10 RRISE students. The special education teacher 
performs duties necessary to enable the RRISE students to succeed 
in the regular classroom. This assistajice m'iy require modification 
of the subject content and mode of presentation, helping the 
students with reading, and in general observing and accommodating 
individual strengths and weaknesses. For one period daily, the 
RRISE students meet in the resource room with the special 
education teacher for remediation and review of regular classroom 
material. 

Gritding and Promotion Policies 

If a student passes a course, he or she is promoted. If the student 
fails and after reevaluatlon it is felt that the program is appropriate 
and the student can do the work, the course must be repeated. A 
student will graduate with a regular diploma when New York State 
requirements are met, or with an cnnotated diploma after 12 years 
of school attendance. 

Staffing 

Administrators assist in scheduling, evaluation, and disciplinary 
referrals. Academic area teachers direct instruction. The special 
education teacher assists individual students with independent 
work, adapts work to students' abilities, reads test questions to 
students who need it, and makes worksheets and reviews for use 
in the resource room. An aide is assigned to the program to assist 
special and content area teachers. 
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Program Evaluation 

Course grades and individualized education program (lEP) goals 
are monitored annually. Questionnaires are also used to assess 
student and regular r^ass teacher attitudes toward the program. 

Students enroned in RRISE have tended to increase their 
participation in extracurricular school activities (e.g., track, cheer- 
leading, clubs, and attendance at social events such as the prom). 
The local Special Education Parent-Tfeicher Association has cited 
the program for its effectiveness. 

Funding 
Funding is local. 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



Resource Alternative Tfesting Program 

Horry Coiinty School District 
Socastee High School 
Socastee Boulevard 
Myrtle Beach, SC 29577 
(803) 293-5707 

Contact Person: Mary Lou Burton 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1984 and is located in a suburban 
setting. Each week it ser/es approximately 40 students, aged 14 to 
21, who are Iiw.ndicapped by learning disabilities, mild mental 
retardation, and emotional problems. Their intelligence test scores 
range from 55 to 100. They generally have low reading levels, poor 
skills in following directions, and such test-taking anxiety that their 
performance is additionally impaired. 

It was foi'nH that resource students were weak in test per- 
formance in regular classes. The biggest problem was related to 
their inability to read and comprehend test directions and questions. 
Therefore, many handicappc*^ students were unable to communicate 
the information they did know in a testing situation. 
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Overview 

The purpose of the program is to provide high school resource room 
students with assistance to enable them to take tests successfully 
when main streamed into regular required and elective courses. The 
underlying program philosophy is that resource students can 
achieve success in regular class programs when they are provided 
with a non threatening testing situation and appropriate modifica- 
tions in te:^t presentation. 

With the consent of the regular class teacher, the students are 
responsible for signing up with a resource tet^cher to take a test at 
a certain time. Six resource teachers have set a schedule of periods 
in which students may take tests in their rooms. Two resource rooms 
are available during each period of the school day. 

Resource teachers read test questions and directions, rephrasing 
them as needed to gear them to each student's level. Depending on 
the needs and skills of an individual student, either the student or 
th' teacher records the student's responses. The students are also 
taught test-taking skills. Ifests for vocational courses may also be 
administered by the resource teachers. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Completed tests are returned to the regular class teacher for 
grading. According to state school regulations, a South Carolina 
high school diploma is awarded if requirements as specified in the 
Defined Minimum Program for South Carolina School Districts are 
met. Alternatively, a certificate designed and issued by the school 
district is awarded to students who complete an appropriate 
program of prescribed special education during the high school 
years, or its equivalent. 

Staffing 

Six resource room teachers are involved in the program. 
Program Evaluation 

Tfest results indicate that students receive passing scores more often 
when regular classroom tests are taken in the alternative resource 
setting. Most regular classroom teachers suoport the program. 
Feedback from students, parents, administrators, and resource and 
regular teachers has been strongly positive. 

Funding 

Funding is local and includes the salaries of the resource teachers. 
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PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL 
POPULATIONS 



ARIZONA 

Big Brother/Big Sister Program 

Yuma Union High School Distict 
3100 Avenue A 
Yuma, AZ 85364 
(602) 344-3825 

Contact Person: M. Suzanne Spoden, Director 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1984 on the Yuma High School 
campus and in 1986 ou the Kofa campus to serve a rural setting. It 
serves approximately 50 students, aged 13 to 21, whose primary 
disability is emotional handicap. Intelligence test scores range from 
70 to 130 and above. Learning problems are varied; there are 
learning disabled and high-functioning educable mentally handi- 
capped students among those served. All students qualify under 
DSM III labels. Problem areas include depression; schizoid and 
oppositional disorder; victimization by molestation, rape, abandon- 
ment, and physical and sexual abuse; substance abuse; and so on. 

Overview 

The purpose of the Big Brother/Big Sister Program is to provide 
disturbed adolescents with positive, rewarding experiences; encour- 
age volunteerism through role modeling; improve relationships 
among adolescents, their peers, and authority figures; encourage 
alternative life styles; and address the behaviors that engender 
probable delinquent or psychological maladjustments. 

The underlying philosophy of the program is that, with proper 
manipulation of environmental factors, emotionally handicapped 
(EH) students may experience success and realize that emotional 
problems are not unique to them, and they can develop and use 
problem-solving techniques to gain emotional maturity and life- 
coping skills. 

All students are enrolled in a psychology of life class. They meet 
with junior high and elementary school EH students fcr 1 hour per 
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week. At the junior high level, they participate in group therapy and 
encounters. At the primary level, they participate in playground and 
recreational therapy. 

The Big Brother/Big Sister students are provided with group 
therapy, behavior modification, role modeling, and peer counseling. 
Some are employed part time in social service agencies. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

All students in the psychology of life classes receive the grade of "A." 
Staffing 

Group facilitators are responsible for supervision and transporta- 
tion. Other staff members include a school psychologist, two special 
education teachers, and a school psychometrist. There is volunteer 
participation by community substance abuse counselors. Inservice 
staff development is provided by school psychologists. 

Program Evaluation 

Evidence that the program is successful has been obtained from the 
students' high school report cards, their self-evaluations, the high 
school teachers' evaluations, the elementary teachers' comments, 
and the school psychologists' assessments, as well as from 
student-prepared lEFs. Ongoing procedures for continuing evalua- 
tion aiso include compiling parents' comments, tracking student 
requests to enter the program, and monitoring referrals and support 
by community agencies. 

Funding 

Funding for the program comes from a $5,000 grant from Action-Big 
Brother Program and a local school district sofl match. 



COLORADO 

Language Expansion Program 

Thompson School District R2-J 
535 Douglas Avenue 
Loveland, CO 80537 
(303) 669-3940 

Contact Persons: Patricia Lee; Barb Blorr.berg (303/669-3550— 
Conrad Ball Jr. High) 
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Setting and Background Information 

The program was established during the 1985-1986 school year and 
is located in an urban setting. Each year it serves approximately 
90 students, aged 12 to 16, from the seventh to ninth grades, whose 
language differences and deficits have interfered with their 
academic achievement. Intelligence test scores range from the low 
80's to the low-average level. 

Overview 

The purpose of the program is to improve the understanding and 
use of language as it relates to school subjects and to survival in the 
world, as well as to improve overall communication skills, both 
verbal and nonverbal. 

The underlying program philosophy is that students at the 
secondary level can still benefit from speech and language services, 
but the pull-out system does not work. By having a class that mee*s 
daily during a regularly scheduled time, earning elective credit and 
a letter grade, the students are more motivated and "buy into" the 
program better. 

The individual needs of students identified as having articulation, 
fluency, voice, or other communication disorders are met via 
traditional pull-out, individual, and/or small group therapy sessions. 

The Language Expansion Program is conducted in three junior 
high schools in Loveland and one in Berthoud. Students attend the 
class 1 period per day, 5 days a week, as part of their routine 
schedule. Some other class has to be dropped to accommodate the 
language class. 

The language expansion curriculum includes language compre- 
hension and listening skills, cognitive skills, language production 
and conversational skills, and survival language skills. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

A behaviorally oriented daily grading sheet is used. Grades are 
received on worksheets, tests, and quizzes. The set-up is much like 
that of the regular classroom, with the total number of points earned 
divided by the number possible to compute the grade. letter grades 
are used. 

Students are promoted on the basis of their language class 
performance, their regular academic performance, teacher input, 
and formal test results. The lEP, which is prepared for each student, 
may dictate graduation requirements. 

Parents are invited to all staff meetings. There is conference time 
with language expansion teachers during parent-teacher confer- 
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ences, and teachers are available if parents request a meeting. There 
are no formal regular parent meetings. 

Staffing 

One speech/language specialist serves the three junior high schools 
in Loveland. Responsibilities include all traditional therapy and 
implementation of the expansion class curriculum at each building. 
The fourth junior high school, located in Berthoud, is served by a 
speech/language specialist whc team-teaches the class with a 
learning disabilities teacher. Traditional therapy at the two 
elementary schools in Berthoud is also included in this assignment. 

During the planning year of the program (1983-1984), the two 
district speech therapists were employed for an extra week in the 
summer to develop the curriculum in detail. Others who were 
involved in the planning year included an outside language 
consultant, who ran a massive screening procedure with the 
assistance of graduate students in speech pathology from the 
University of Colorado, and a project assistant. 

Program Evaluation 

End-of-year testing with the original evaluation battery showed 
general growth. Over a 12- to 16-month period, 19.9 months of 
growth were indicated in expressive vocabulary and 14.75 months 
of growth were shown in receptive vocabulary. Ongoing procedures 
for program evaluation include end-of-year testing; regular educa- 
tion teacher evaluations of individual student progress; review of 
achievement tests as they become available; and student evaluation. 

Funding 

Funding for the Language Expansion Program comes from Thomp- 
son R2-^ School District. Approximate annual operating co.sts have 
been $27,000 for salaries and $500 for supplies. 



GEORGIA 

South Metro Psychoeducational Program 

180 Poole Creek Road, SE 
Atlanta, GA 30354 
(404) 762-7900 

Contact Person: Robert Grordon, Director 
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Setting and Background Information 

This is one ;>f 24 centers in the Georgia Psychoeducational Network. 
It was established in 1978 in an urban/suburban setting, and it 
serves apprormately 350 students annually. Age range is 15 to 19 
years, and intelligence test scores generally range from 65 to 125. 

The academic learning problems of the students are secondary 
handicapping conditions that are primarily the result of behavioral 
and/or emotional problems. These problems include conduct disor- 
ders, noncompliance, and inability to deal with authority figures. 
Some of th(» students have experienced court involvements. 

Overviezv 

The purpose of the program is to provide comprehensive services for 
severely emotionally disturbed and severely behavior disordered 
students whose problems are so severe that daily functioning and 
progress at home, in school, and in the community is inhibited. Each 
student is treated individually according to individualized education 
program (lEP) goals, within an academic/therap* .cic setting. The 
program is housed in a self-contained special <;ducation school 
facility. It is the most restrictive placement for students from the 
area served. 

The curriculum includes individualized academic instruction in 
small classes Oimited to 10 students) and vocational and career 
development courses in horticulture, ceramics, carpentry, auto 
mechanics, woodworking, agriculture, cosmetology, and office aide 
skills. 

Regular conferences with juvenile court officers are held as 
needed, as well as progress staffings with the Atlanta Regional 
Hospital. Parents are involved in bimonthly parent-therapy groups 
and in field trips and observations. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

A majority of the students follow a typical high school schedule and 
earn credits toward graduation. Grading, promotion, and gradua- 
tion practices are in accordance with those of each local education 
area served and are based on the student's academic functioning. 

Staffing 

The program stafi* includes a director, program coordinators, 
consulting psychiatrists, psychologists, parent workers, social 
workers, art and music therapists, speech therapists, sensory 
integration therapists, state-certified educational support thera- 
pists, licensed teacher aides, and clerical assistants. 
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There is inservice staff training and development for both 
paraprofessional and professional staff members throughout the 
year, starting 1 week before school opens. There are visitations with 
other psychoeducational programs, monthly meetings with other 
human service organizations, arid workshops for specific staff needs. 

Program Evaluation 

The program keeps records based on a behavior modification system, 
quantitative achievement and advancement, and the number of 
students successfully treated and mainstreamed. The program is 
monitored and evaluated annually by the Georgia State Department 
of Education, periodically by the U.S. Department of Education, and 
continuously by the local education district. The program has 
received commendation from the Georgia State Department of 
Education. 

Funding 

Financial support for the program comes from Georgia State 
Depa/tment of Education Grants on federal funds (Public Law 
89-313, Title VI-B). There is no cost to the child, family, or local 
school system. 



ILLINOIS 

City-Wide High School Program for Hearing 
Impaired Students 

Chicago Public Schools 
1819 West Pershing Road 
Chicago, IL 60609 
(312) 890-8659 

Contact Person: William F. Pahle, Coordinator 
Setting and Background Information 

The high school program in its presentform was established in 1982, 
and is located in an urban setting. Approximately 280 hearing 
impaired students aged 13 to 21 are served each year. Some of the 
students also have secondary hr dicaps of learning disabilities, 
mental retardation, visiori impair* ents, and orthopedic limitations. 
Their intelligence test scores range from below average to superior. 
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Overview 

The city-wide High School Program for Hearing Impaired Students 
provides special education services to students whose residual 
hearing is not sufficient to enable them to understand the spoken 
word and develop language, thus causing extreme deprivation in 
learning and communication. These students are usually identified 
as deaf or severely hard of hearing. Additionally, students receive 
special education when their hearing losses are of a sufficient degree 
to prevent full awareness of spoken language, thereby limiting 
normal language development and academic achievement. These 
students are usually identified as having moderate or moderate to 
severe hearing losses. A total communication philosophy is adhered 
to for students with severe and profound hearing impairments. 
Even secretarial positions require sign language skills. Students 
with moderate hearing losses may be served in the total communica- 
tion program, but they are usually placed in programs where 
manual communication is used incidentally. 

The goals for each student are developed on an individual basis; 
the consistent focus being to help the student in the following five 
basic areas: compensation for the auditoiy impairment; develop- 
ment of language concepts and communication skills; adjustment 
of the content, emphasis, and rate of the academic learning 
experience; self-awareness and the creation of a positive self-image; 
and career education, which encompasses not only vocational skills 
and work attitudes but all living skilk, including the constructive 
use of leisure time. 

In the instructional program, S8 different classes are offered by 
45 teachers of the de^ and hard of hearing. Additionally, in this 
instructional program, four teachers who are qualified to teach 
students with learning disabilities, physical handicaps, and mental 
handicaps team teach and consult with the teachers of the hearing 
impaired so that the identified needs of these multihandicapped 
students can be appropriately served. Resource room services are 
provided by 12 teachers in 27 other schools. 

Career education concepts are infused throughout the curriculum. 
A special curriculum exists for home economics; wood, plastics and 
print shops; computer training; cooperative vork training; and a 
prevocational contract shop. Students who attend resource room 
programs are -nainstreamed into a large variety of vocational 
shops— many of them very specialized, such as horticulture, food 
service, aviation power, aviation airframe, computer maintenance, 
and business machine repair. 

In the largest single cluster of students (170), which includes all 
of those with profound and many with severe hearing impairments, 
classes are offered in sign language, communication through 
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movement, communication through television, and "deaf aware- 
ness," which is an offering designed to promote knowledge of 
deafness and its culture. 

The City-Wide High School Program for the Hearing Impaired 
receives direct services in safety instruction from the Chicago Police 
Department Group counseling services in the schools by qualified 
social workers from a private agency are provided as a supplement 
to Board of Education social work services, and weekly after-school 
social activities are planned and supervised by the Chicago Hearing 
Society. Substantial funding comes from the Hlinois Department of 
Rehabilitation Services for providing salaries to students in school 
and private-sector job placements. Psychiatric, neurologic, opthal- 
mologic, otologic, and audiologic consultations are provided by 
various medical centers in the Chicago area. 

Grading an d Promotion Policies 

Students are graded on their academic performance or success in 
achieving whatever goal.c have been established for them. If 
possible, promotion flri^ graduation requirements are the same as 
for any student enrolled in the Chicago Public Schools. A student 
who is unable to meet the standard graduation requirements but 
achieves the lEP goals progresses through a modified program and 
receives a regular high school diploma. 

Staffing 

An audiologist, psychologist» two social workers, two counselors, 
four speech teachers, a cuniculum spscialist, a school nurse, and a 
vocational evaluator work with the largest cluster of most severely 
impaired students. In addition, a vocational counselor rp.presenting 
the stat^ of Illinois Department of Rehabilitation Services provides 
direct services to students in the school for approximately 10 hours 
per week. Six interpreters provide assistance in both academic and 
nonacademic settings. Of the 67 staff members who serve this 
severely and profoundly impaired population 17 (including 14 
teachers) are themselves hearing impaired. 

All instructional sfaflf meet the certihcation requirements for 
teachers of the deaf and hard of hearing as specified by the Board 
of Examiners of the Chicago Public Schools. Ifeachers who team 
teach with them hold certificates for the area of handicap that 
particular student needs require as determined by the goals and 
objectives of their lEFs. All support personnel meet local and state 
requirements for certification. Paraprofessionals meet whatever 
requirements are specified for their job classifications as determined 
by the Chicago Public Schools Bureau of Career Service Personnel. 
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The program is administered by a coordinator assigned to the 
Bureau of Physically Handicapped Children, a division of the 
Chicago Public Schools Department of Special Education. This 
administrator is responsible for coordinating services to approxi- 
mately 300 students in 28 high schools. Slightly more than half of 
these students are served in one school that serves as the 
instructional center for severely and profoundly hearing impaired 
as well as multihandicapped students. The coordinator regularly 
visits ail school sites; participates in all multidisciplinary confer- 
ences; makes all school placements; monitors staff assignments, 
being sure that appropriate services are available where needed; 
communicates witJi other departments within the system regarding 
the various support services available from and needed by the 
hearing impaired program; monitors the implementation of appro- 
priate curricula and the purchase of appropriate educational 
materials and equipment; provides in service training; assists 
parents in making their associations with the schools as productive 
as possible; and in general, sees that all services provided are in 
compliance with local, state, and federal regulations. One team 
leader and one head teacher assist the coordinator in fulfilling these 
responsibilities. 

Staff development is provided monthly at the building level for 
at least 1 hour, at the administrative district level for one-half day 
per year, and by the program coordinator on an ongoing basis. 
Speakers addressing topics of general interest, sharing among staff 
by demonstration and group discussion, and necessary procedural 
presentations are the most frequent modes of providing inservice 
training. 

Program Evaluation 

The Stanford Achievement Tfest (1983 ed. for the hearing impaired) 
is administered annually. Academically, students demonstrate 
average or above-average gains in reading and math each year they 
are in high school. On the average, students gain more in reading 
during the 4 years of high school than during the 8 elementary 
grades. 

The most valid measure of the effectiveness of an educational 
program is the determination of how well its graduates have met 
their career potentials. A study to evaluate the social and vocational 
achievement of students who have recently left the program is 
presently under way. 

Funding 

Funding for the program is local 
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DuPageAVest Cook Regional Special Education 
Association Secondary Program for the Hearing 
Impaired 

Hinsdale South High School 
7401 Clarendon Hills Road 
Darien.IL 60559 

(312) 887-1 7?0 Ext. 289 (VOICE) TTY (312) 887-7366 
Contact Person: Mrs. Jane M. Landis, Chairperson 



Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1966 and is located in a suburban 
setting. Each year the program serves approximately 84 students 
with hearing impairments. Ages range from 14 to 20 years. 

The Hearing Impaired Department exists to serve students who, 
because of hearing impairment, require an educational approach 
geared to specific communication needs, that is, the total commu- 
nication approach, which includes use of residual hearing, use of 
visual channels, sign language, speech reading, and the written 
word. The objectives of the program are as follows: 

1. Tb equip each student to take his or her place in society. 

2. Tb encourage continuing growth as a person. 

3. Tb make students aware of their academic and vocational 
potential and the options open to them. 

4. lb educate the school and the wider community concerning the 
potential and needs of hearing impaired citizens. 

In preparing the students for their future roles as citizens, a 
course of instruction consistent with the Hinsdale South High 
School curriculum, but adapted in consideration of the hearing 
impaired student's special needs, is followed. This means that 
students are mainstreamed in some instances, with appropriate 
support services such as interpreting, note-caking, and help in a 
resource class. Students are otherwise served in self-contained 
special classes that parallel regular classes as much as possible, but 
in which the setting and materials can be modified as required. 

Support services for students who are mainstreamed in regular 
classes include the following: 

1. 1\itors — ^available to hearing impaired students. l\itors may also 
assist mainstreamed students in securing a student notetaker. 

2. Interpreters — available to students for mainstreamed classes, 
assembly programs, and/or special school programs. 
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3. Instructional aides— available to assist the teaching staff in 
providing individualized instruction in the classroom. 

Special Program Features 

Students with junior and senior class status are considered for 
enrollment in the DuPage Area Vocational Authority (DAVEA). 
DAVEA provides a comprehensive vocational-technical education 
for high school students whose career objectives are related to 
vocational-technical flelds. Students are bused to the center (located 
in Addison) for half-day sessions each day. A teacher of the deaf 
serves as a resource person to students and staff. Interpreter service 
is also provided. During the ither half of the school day, students 
attend classes and participate in extracurricular activities at 
Hinsdale South High School. Credits earned at DAVEA can be used 
to satisfy the 20.75-unit graduation requirement. A maximum of 3.0 
units of credit can be earned yearly through DAVEA course work. 
DAVEA oflfers junior-senior level programs in the areas of applied 
sciences, business-marketing, industrial skills, media-technology, 
personal-public service, and transportation. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

The program follows the regular high school procedures for grading 
and promotion. 

Staffing 

The program includes a principal, department chairperson, coun- 
selor for the hearing impaired, social worker for the hearing 
impaired, seven interpreters, a job coach, a prevocational coordin.> 
tor, two and one-half secretaries, and thirteen teachers. Inservice 
sessions are conducted throughout the year. All staff members are 
involved in the district-wide Instructional Improvement^ersonnel 
Evaluation Program, which focuses on performance improvement 
of all certified personnel. 

Program Evaluation 

The program is currently participating in a total school district 
3-year reevaluation plan. Annually, the program conducts a 
follow-up study intended to identify the comparative status of 
graduates in terms of employment, occupations, income, and 
continuing education. 

Funding 

Sources not specified. 
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MARYLAND 

Chronic Health Impaired Program (CHIP)— 
Secondary School Focus 

Baltimore City Public Schools 
811 West Lanvale Street 
Baltimore, MD 21217 
(301)396-0912 

Contact Person: Sylvia Matthews, Program Facilitator 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1975 and is located in an urban 
setting. A miniumum of 600 students through the age of 21 who 
have chronic health impairments are served by this program 
annually. Impairments include cystic fibrosis, sickle cell anemia, 
juvenile diabetes, arthritis, cancer, and asthma. The majority of 
students have intelligence scores in the normal range, yet many 
function below grade level academically as a result of frequent 
school absence. Most of the students show no behavioral adjustment 
problems, although some find it difficult to acc^ipt and cope with 
their illness in a positive fashion. Consequently they may become 
less independent, suffer lowered self-esteem, and become manipula- 
tive in behavior. 

The Chronic Health Impaired Program (CHIP) is designed to 
meet the needs of students with chroniC health probkms that 
interfere with their ability to attend school on a regular basis. When 
students are unable to attend school regularly, they lose pertinent 
information necessary for mastery of skills and tasks. Yet these 
chronically ill students do not qualify for services under the ordinary 
home and hospital regulations because of the intermittency of their 
absences. 

The CHIP Program addresses the problems of high c^bsenteeism, 
increased drop-out rate, low academic achievement, and grade 
repeating. It attempts to combat these problems by providing 
supplementary educational services to students when they are 
unable to attend school due to illness. 

Once a student has been approved for program entry, a CHIP 
teacher is assigned as case manager for a period of 1 school year. 
The CHIP teacher works together with the classroom teacher(s) to 
provide an effective ^du'^ational program for the student. When the 
student is absent and notifies the CHIP teacher, instructional 
service^> based on the classroom teacher's plans are shared with the 
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student at home or in the hospital. Since the student is responsible 
for the completion of the same assignments as classmates, he or she 
is marked "present" on the school roll. 

CHER counselors provide vocational, career, and educational 
counseling to individual students and their parents. The CHIP 
program manager provides contact between families, teachers, 
schools, and doctors, which is often essential to understanding the 
student's problems and coordinating the efforts of health profession- 
als and educators. Staff members also interpret medical information 
for teachers, students, and families. They take an active role in 
referring students to other services in the community. 

Special Program Features 

Statistics show that people with chronic illnesses have a harder 
time entering and remaining in the work force. Through Blue 
Chip-In (a city jc^-find project) and the Sickle Cell Aiiemia 
Foundation, a specific number of job slots are set aside yearly for 
secondary CHIP students. The students must meet specific require- 
ments for empiloyment. They are paid minimum wage and placed 
in positions that will help prepare them for the world of work. In 
the winter months, over 50% of the eligible students are employed 
as peer tutors. They serve as role models to the elementary CHIP 
students and aid them in developing reading, mathematics, and 
study skills; completing home assignments; and coping with chronic 
illness. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

The students receive percentage grades from the CHIP teacher that 
are based on the amount of time absent from school with services. 
For example, there are 45 teaching days in a quarter. Fifteen 
absences would mean that one-third of the percentage grade would 
come from the CHIP teacher. Grades given by tha CHIP teacher are 
averaged in with the classroom teacher's grade for a final rating. 

Students enrolled in CHIP must meet the regular promotional 
and graduation requirements set by the Baltimore City Public 
Schools, but they are exempted from the promotional attendance 
policy. 

Staffing 

The program is staffed by a manager who has direct supernsion 
responsibilities: for all staff. Tbachers, a school nurse, and counselors 
are also employed. Staff development activities include in-house 
monthly staff meetings with outside speakers and bimonthly 
individual meetings to discuss problem cases. Staff members also 
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parti" ^'pate in a minimuin of 15 staff development meetings in the 
schoo.o to discuss program policy and lecture on objects of concern 
about health impaired children in schools. 



Program Evaluation 



Since CHIP has been in effect, .iie following evid-.nce has been 
documented: 

1. Absenteeism has dropped by more than C#0% for the chronically 
ill students enrolled in the piOgram. 

2. Seventy percent of the CHIP students achieve satisfactory or 
better standing as measured by their standardized scores, report 
card grades, and classroom instructors. 

3. Nonpromotions of CHIP students have fluctuated between 5.0% 
and 8.2%, as compared to 15.0% for the total school system. 

4. Fewer than 1% of the students enrolled in CHIP have dropped 
out of school. 

Additionally, CHIP is recognized by the Vanderbilt University 
Public Policy Study as being a model educational support program 
for chronically ill children. 



Funding 

The program is funded by the local education system under the 
Home Tteaching Office, Division of Pupil Services and Special 
Education. Special fundingfor nonacademic activities has come from 
the following organizations: 

• Local Sickle Cell Anemia Foundation (funding job slots, confer- 
ence trips, dental care). 

• Baltimore's Blue Chip-In Job Program (funding for job slots). 

• Lung Association of Maryland (fundingfor a spring and fall swim 
program for asthmatic students). 

• Local business awards and scholarships for stuaents. 



At the end of each calendar year 
to demonstrate student prog 



/aluatlon report is submitted 
i progiam accomplishments. 
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MICHIGAN 



A Secondary Program fox t^^r.c- 1 A(?justment 

Oakland Schools 
2100 Pontiac Lake Road 
Pontiac, MI 48054 
(313) 858-2121 

Contact Persons: Bev Palmer; Cora Houchens. Program Developer 
and Trainer, 1050 Woodbridge, St Clair Shores, MI 48080, (313) 
774-6580 



Setting and Background Information 

The program was originally established in 1975 in a suburban 
setting for 40 students (10 students per class, 4 classes per semester) 
aged 15 to 25. Intellectual test scores ranged from 75 to 125 and 
above, and the students' handicaps included educational, learning, 
emotional, and physical problems. Academic achievement levels 
ranged from first through twelfth grades. 

In its present urban setting, th*^ model program is taught in 
grades 10 through 12 as a scheduled special education course 
entitled "^Personal Growth." This course is selected by students, 
teachers, counselors, or parents and written mto a student's 
individualized education program (lEP). Students receive one-half 
unit of credit toward graduation. 

The program cover s three m^'or areas of personal adjustment — 
identity, interpersonal relationships, and values— for which 70 
performance objectives have been written. A hierarchy of ideas and 
topics has been developed, with detailed outlines of daily lesson 
plans. Each lessen plan includes the area of personal growth, 
method of presentation, instructional goal and objective, strategy, 
and matericils. 

The program may be ac^usted, and it can be implemented by 
either teachers in basic classrooms or teacher consultants. The 
hierarchy of skills can be taught using only the first 20 weeks of 
lesson plans or a total of 40 weeks of lesson plans for one full school 
year. The daily presentation of these skills is the strength of the 
program, but it requires specific training, teacher, and resources. 
The setting is a regular-size classroom with 10 students in each 
class. The students and the teacher sit in a circle for most of the 
daily lessons. Verbal discussion is the prime source of interaction 
and mode of delivery, with little writing required. Three class 
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sessions are held daily, thus giving dire^^t service or instruction to 
a total of 30 students on a regular basis 5 days a week. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Letter grades are used, and the course is applicable to promotion 
and graduation for one-half unit of credit. 

Student feedback forms have been used for evaluating social skills 
and positive emotional responses. Daily evaluation is stressed, so 
grades are given for participation in class discussion, listening 
ability, self-disclosure, frankness/confrontation, and interpersonal 
communication. Besides a daily grade, students are given an oral 
6-week test and a tape-recorded final examination. 

staff 

Tlie course is taught by a special education teacher or teacher 
consultant. 

Staff Training 

Preparation for adoption of the Personal Adjustment Program and 
initial training of special education staff requires a 2-day presenta- 
tion by the program developer. The first day provides an overview 
of the affective curriculum and its associated hierarchy of skills. 
Steps for using the manual (containing extensive daily activities 
with objectives) are reviewed. The second day provides guided 
practice in the use of the curriculum, specific logistical considera- 
tions and implementation guidelines, and simulations of the use of 
the manual. A specific action plan for implementation in the 
adopting district is developed during this session. 

Program Evaluation 

Posttest results on the Interpersonal Communication Inventory and 
the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale after 1 year indicated 
an average increase on the former of 10.44 points [T = 3.84; 8 df\ p 
(.06)]. Average gains on the Piers-Harris were 7.56 points [T = 3.44; 
8 df; p (.09)]. The program has been recognized in Michigan as a 
model program. 

Funding 

Local funds are used. Annual operating costs for program materials 
are approximately $150 per class. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

KIDS (Kids in Difficult Situations) 

Portsmouth High School 
Portsmouth, NH 03801 
(603)436-7100 Ext. 253 

Contact Person: Paulette Hoeflich 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1980 and is located in a suburban 
setting. Approximately 30 students, aged 14 to 21, are served. The 
students have average or abovo intellectual ability. They are 
referred for emotional disturbances ranging from chronic acting-out 
to excessive withdrawal. Some students have specific learning 
disabilities. 

Overview 

Kids in Difficult Situations (KIDS) is a regional program available 
to students whose primary educational handicap is severe emotional 
disturbance. The program is an effort to change the maladaptive 
behavior that prevents these stvidents from learning in traditional 
ways. 

Underlying the KIDS program philosophy are the following 
specific purposes: 

1. lb provide appropriate learning environments for students in the 
public schools that include social, emotional, vocational, and 
academic support to increase success in regular education 
programs. 

2. lb teach age-appropriate social coping skills. 

3. lb improve self-esteem through positive reinforcement via 
techniques of behavior modification and individual/group coun- 
seling. 

Tie uniqueness of this program is its emphasis on providing 
therapeutic services to students and their families on a weekly, 
biweekly, and monthly busis. The emphasis on providing an 
appropriate educational program in the local public school allows 
the student to remain in the community and continue to be an active 
member of the family unit. The approach of a family intervention 
model rather than solely a crisis intervention model has been 
instrumental in ensuring successful experiences for students in the 
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family. School inservice training is ongoing for the KIDS si \nd 
other school personnel. 



Grading and Promotion Policies 

The KIDS students follow a regular high school schedule with 
classroom modification as necessary. Students receive letter grades 
just as their nonhandicapped peers. School Board policy states that 
when a student has completed all goals and objectives as outlined 
in the individualized education program (lEP) by the placement 
team, the student will receive a regular high school diploma. 



Staffing 

The KIDS staff includes teachers, therapists, paraprofessionals, and 
peer-tutors. There is ongo'ing teacher training, consultation, and 
program development with other school districts. 

KIDS stfiiT members are involved with the local juvenile justice, 
mental health, and health and welfare agencies. They are also 
involved in residential and group homes, supervised work place- 
ment, and community incentive programs that affect the lives of 
students ^n the program. 



Program Evaluation 

A record of entrance and exit criteria has been kept since the 
beginning of the program. A follow-up study has been published. 

Ongoing procedures for program evaluation include daily behavior- 
al charting, realistic privileges and consequences, and feedback from 
classroom teachers. 

The KIDS program was presented at the annual conferences of 
The Council for Exceptional Children in 1983, 1984, 1985, and 1986. 
It has also been presented at conferences in New York, New Jersey, 
and New England. 



Funding 

The program is funded by the Portsmouth School District and by 
tuition for student^ from other districts. Approximate operating 
costs are $9,250 per student annually. 
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3VEWY0RK 

Total Involvement in Education (TIE) 

One High School Drive 
Baldwin, NY 11 Gio 
(516)223-8100 

Contact Person: Mr. Lew Lachman 
Setting and Background Information 

The TIE program was established in 1974 in a suburban setting as 
a self-contained class of girls, aged 15 to 19, who were of average 
intelligence but were academic underachievers and emotionally and 
behaviorally disordered. 

Overview 

The objective of the program is to provide an atmosphere in wiiich 
educational and emotional assistance is offered so the students can 
earn a high school diploma. It provides alternative academic 
instruction in English, social studies, mathematics, and science. In 
English, the students concentrate on reading, writing, and listening 
skills for effective communication. In social studies, they concen- 
trate on current events and problems and issues that relate directly 
to todays teen-age youth. In mathematics, they deal with problems 
that affect them directly as consumers, workers, and citizens. Other 
instruction is concerned with proper speech usage and good health 
habits. Also included are bachelor survival, pqrchology of family 
living, industrial arts, and home economics. 

The students perform community services in the elementary 
school, and they receive one credit per year as student interns. Class 
meets 5 times a day, 5 days a week, with 2 mornings per week of 
community service. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Grading is based on the quantity and quality of the work done in 
class. Promotion and graduation policies are based on Carnegie 
units, as in the regular high school program. 

Staffing 

The TIE program is served by a multidisciplinary staff that includes 
a special education guidance counselor and teacher, social worker. 
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school psychologist, and school nurse. There is weekly contact with 
the mainstream teachers. Administrative staff support the program 
with budget, liaison with parents, and job placement. 

There is a yearly staff development day, mservice courses are 
conducted, and graduate courses are available. 

Program Evaluation 

The records indicate that 96% of the TIE students graduate. They 
have gone on to vocational training, office work, and 2- and 4-year 
colleges. 

Funding 

The program is funded through regular state aid and local school 
district monies. There is approximately $500 expended for special 
instructional supplies and another $500 for food for the brunch held 
for administrative and ancillary personnel and mainstream teachers 
who have been involved with the programming. 
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CAREER, VOCATIONAL, OR 
TRANSITIONAL PROGRAMS 



ARIZONA 

Pinal County Special Education School's 
Simulated Work Activity Training (SWAT) 

Pinal County Special Education 
Ele.en Mile Corner Rural Branch 
P.O. Box 3125 
Casa Grande, AZ 85222 
(602) 723-5371 

Contact Person: Peggy Anderson, Resource Coordinator 
Setting and Background Information 

Pinal County covers 5,000 square miles of a remote rural area that 
is essentially desert, although some land has been reclaimed for 
agriculture. The population is sparse, averaging 17.7 persons per 
square mile. The unemployment rate is 19% and socioeconomic 
conditions are generally depressed among this multicultural 
population. The county has 19 school districts, most of which are 
small, rural, and remote. These districts cannot provide full 
programs when they have only a small number of children with 
handicaps. 

The Pinal County Special Education School serves 95 moderately 
to severely handicapped students, aged 5 to 22, from 17 of these 
districts. Twelve other such students are enrolled in a similar 
program in an annex in Kearny, a location 80 miles away. The 
Special Education School shares a rural campus location with the 
Mary C. O'Brien School, an "accommodation school" that provides 
regular education for migrant children. 

Of the students currently enrolled, 30, aged 14 to 22, have been 
placed in the Simulated Work Activity Training (SWAT) Program. 

In its present form of organization the Pinal Counly cooperative 
special education program was established in 1977. 

Overview 

Curricula at the Special Education School are based on the 
Behavioral Characteristics Progression (BOP) developed by the 
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Santa Cruz County District in California and (for very low 
functioning students) the Hawaii Early Learning Profile (HELP). 

The BCP is a nonstandardized continuum of behaviors in chart 
form. It contains 2,400 observable traits called behavioral character- 
istics. Ages and labels have been discarded, and the behavioral 
characteristics are grouperl into strands that begin with the primary 
characteristic in a cat^ory and proceed toward more complex 
characteristics. Strands generally end with characteristics that 
approximate what society considers appropriate adult behaviors. 

HELP provides objectives and activities in developmental se- 
quences and small, incremental steps. It presents a comprehensive 
picture of a student's functioning skills, which aids in planning the 
student's education. 

While prevocational preparation is emphasized at all levels of the 
special education program, students between the ages of 14 and 22 
are enrolled in programs that provide a succession of hands-on 
experiences and guide them in applying academic, functional, and 
prevocational skills in an employment situation. All students in this 
program receive a small hourly stipend for work performed in shop 
classes, simulated work activity training, campus and off-campus 
work experiences, vehicle care, maintenance, and gardening. Other 
vocational programs in which students participate, but for which 
they are not paid, include work adjustment counseling, banking and 
shopping, and home economics. The students may be involved in 
other vocational programs at the same time they participate in 
simulated work activity training, but the SWAT Program is the 
starting block for all vocational options. It was developed to help 
prepare students for future employability. Under the supervision 
of certified staff and wi^'ih the assistance of paraprofessionals, the 
instructional program involves work adjustment, developing employ- 
able worker behaviors, productivity, and vocational-related academ- 
ics as they apply to the workshop situation. 

Students attend the SWAT Program for 2 hours in the aflernoon 
and come to know it as their "job.** During this time staff and 
students wo'^k together on achieving the following objectives: (a) 
coming to work on time and punching in; (b) going to their 
preassigned work stations independently; (c) starting to work at the 
assigned time v/ith no verbal cues; (d) working quietly; (e) stajring 
on task for 20 minutes; (f) appropriately indicating that help and/or 
parts are needed from the supervisor; (g) meeting assigned quotas; 
(h) completing work samoles above quota; (i) cleaning up the work 
area; and (j) identifying their time cards and punching out. 

Objectives for the SWAT Program were developed in correlation 
with the BCP curriculum. They include the following categories: 
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♦ Entry Level Behaviors to SWAT: Objectives which the classroom 
teachers are working on in order to prepare their students to enter 
the SWAT Program. 

♦ Worker Behavior Training I: E.g., checking in/out of the 
workshop, sitting in a seat for an extended period of time, and 
attending to task or working for different percentages of the 
workshop time. 

♦ Worker Behavior II: E.g., using proper social greetings and 
farewells; responding to the supervisor's verbal directions; 
following all workshop rules; and behaving courteously to peers, 
staff, and visitors. 

♦ Production Training: E.g., producing work to meet a group norm, 
being able to recognize work samples that are assembled 
incorrectly, and meeting a certain specifically designed quota. 

These objectives are now included in each SWAT student's 
individualized education program (lEP) so that parents are aware 
of their children's vocriional programs. A SWAT evaluation 
checklist is elso sent home with the report cards so that parents can 
see their children's progress in this portion of the vocational 
program. 

Students are assigned specific work samples to assemble or 
disassemble. They keep track of completed samples by using a 
number board which enables them to see how many work samples 
they have completed and how close they are to meeting their 
assigned quotas. Supervisors circulate to assist students, monitor 
behavior, and count work srmples. Supervisors keep data on each 
student for every 20-minute time period. These data are recorded 
and used to assess each student's progress, set and adjust work 
quotas, and help determine the student's production level in relation 
to future employability. 

Ideas for several of the work samples and for training with them 
were taken from the Wisconsin Stout Vocational Program and the 
research of Marc Gold, creator of the "Try Another Way" philosophy. 
Several additional work samples were later developed by various 
staff members of the Pinal County Special Education School 
vocational team. 

A currency-based token economy is used as n vehicle to motivate 
students to attain basic vocational goals. This SWAT money is used 
to increase production; reduce disruptive behavior; increase appro- 
priate worker behavior; encourage punctuality; control out-of-seat 
behavior, talking out inappropriately, aggressiveness, and distracti- 
bility; and as a motivator for subsequent learning of math skills. It 
is also used as an interim payment/reinforcement program for pay 
day and shopping trips. When students exhibit positive behaviors 
or meet their production quotas, they receive a "SWAT dollar," 
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which can be exchanged at a token economy store for such items as 
soda, raisins, puzzles, games, records, jewelry, make-up, paper, and 
pencils. 

The Pinal County Special Education School program provides a 
comprehensive array of ancillary services in addition to its 
educational programs. These services include occupational therapy, 
psychological services, speech and language therapy, and health 
care and physical education programs, as well as food and 
transportation services. Other educational, vocational, or social 
programs to help students on a one-to-one or group instruction basis 
may be requested by the school and obtained through Project 
Support, a program administered under the direction of the Arizona 
Department of Education. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

The programs were designed to enable students to achieve a high 
level of success with minimal pressure. Student achievement is 
continuously charted and monitored via the BCP and HELP 
programs. The requirements of the SWAT vocational training 
component are also approached in this way. The lEP is the reference 
point for periodic assessment of student achievement. 

Staffing 

The Pinal County Special Education School is staffed by 

• Nine special education teachers plus a person who works 
half-time as a teacher and half-time as the job developer. 

• A vocational education coordinator. 

• A resource coordinator who works with teachers and students on 
music, art, physical education, swimming, some home economics 
instruction, and some inservice training. 

• A full-time speech/language therapist and aide. 

• A full-time nurse. 

• A full-time psychologist. 

• A full-time principal. 

• A 40%-time occupational therapist. 

• A full-time occupational therapist aide. 

• Nineteen full-time teachers* aides, including shop aides. 

• Six foster grandparents. 

• Three office staff members. 

• Two maintenance workers/bus drivers. 

• A cafeteria manager and a kitchen worker shared by the Mary 
C. O'Brien School. 
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Throughout the year, the school provides regularly scheduled 
inservice trainingfor its staff. Staff mer.ibers also receive 9 inservice 
days as part of their contracts. 

Program Evaluation 

The Pinal County Special Education School has been recommended 
by Arizona evaluators as one of the best rural schools in the 
Southwest. The SWAT Program was elected one of the best 
programs in special education, in Arizona. 

Funding 

The Pinal County Special Education School is supported by monies 
from federal, state, and local school district sources. The SWAT 
Program has not been analyzed separately for costs. The approxi- 
mate annual operating cost for the full school program is $1,000,000. 



FLORIDA 

Pinellas County Vocational Program for 
Exceptional Students 

1895 Gulf-to-Bay Boulevard 
Clearwater, FL 33575 
(813) 442-1171 

Contact Person: Dennis Whipple, Supervisor of Vocational Educa- 
tion for Exceptional Students 

Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1980 in a suburban setting. 
Approximately 4,000 students, aged 15 to 22, i re eligible for services 
in grades 8 through 12. About 1,000 are attending vocational centers 
or participating in on-the-job training. The program serves students 
with all types of exceptionalities whose intelligence test scores range 
from 50 to 100. It accommodates a broad range of educational 
difficulties. To be eligible for the vocational training segment of the 
program, students must have their behavior under control. Some 
leeway is allowed, but excessive problems can be tolerated for only 
a limited time. 
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Overview 

The purpose of the program is to provide work evaluation, vocational 
instruction, and job placement and follow-up to disabled students. 
Referrals come from secondary level middle schools, high schools, 
and exceptional education centers. Scheduling for work evaluation 
is done at the district level. Scheduling at the vocational centers is 
done cooperatively between the sending secondary school and the 
receiving vocational center. 

Instruction is available in 25 various vocational trade areas. 
Training and siobsequent job placements have been made in such 
areas as carpentry; agriculture; electrical wiring; auto body, 
mechanics, and parts work; warehousing; plumbing; culinary arts; 
floral design and horticulture; livestock care; welding; upholstery; 
photography; machine trades; accounting; hotel services; and 
commercial arts. New possibilities are constantly developed. 

Career development, that is, instruction in employ ability skills, 
is provided in all exceptional student program areas. Guidance, 
coimseling, social services, and psychological services are available 
to all students. Parents are involved from the time of referral 
through graduation. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Grading at the vocational centers is on a Pass/Fail basis. The 
instruction is competency-based. Students move at their own pace. 
The vocational centers operate on an open -entry, open-exit basis. 
Students may enter at any point in the school year and receive a 
vocational certificate, regular diploma, or special diploma when they 
complete training. 

Staffing 

The supervisor of the program oversees its total operation. The job 
development staff members primarily place students in jobs and 
follow up on their progress. The work evaluation staff assesses the 
vocational potential of the students, and the vocational resource 
teaching staff provide vocational trade area instruction. Paraprofes- 
sionals assist in all program areas. All staff except paraprofessionals 
must be certified in exceptional education. Continual staff develop- 
ment activity takes place. Daily contact between exceptional and 
vocational staff is vital. 

Program Evaluation 

All records are continually updated in order to determine areas of 
deficiency. The program has been used as a benchmark for 
vocational/exceptional programs in Florida, with many visitors as 
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well as presentations at conveticions and conferences all over Florida 
and at the annual Council for Exceptional Children conventions. 

Funding 

The program is supported by federal, state, and local school district 
funds. The approximate annual operating costs are between 
$300,000 and $350,000. 



Judy Andrews Center— Vocational High School 
Program for Exceptional Education Students 

129 North Merritt Street 
Pensacola, FL 32507 
(904) 453-2314 

Contact Person: Richard E. Messmer, Jr., x^rincipal 
Setting and BackgrouTid Information 

This Center was established in 1980 in a suburban setting. It serves 
200 students, aged 14 to 21, whose intelligence test scores range 
from 55 up ^ard. The population includes severely learning disabled, 
educable mentally handicapped, emotionally disturbed, visually 
impaired, hearing impaired, and severely language impaired 
students. The students must be functioning below fifth grade level 
in one or more areas when entering high school. They must be able 
to control their behaviors. Typical referral problems are noncom- 
pliance with classroom or school rules, school avoidance, low 
motivation, and poor self-concept. 

Overview 

The purpose of the program is to assist special education students 
to complete high school with an exceptional diploma and a 
vocational certificate. The goal is for every senior to complete high 
school with a permanent, paying job in the competitive job market. 

The Judy Andrews Center Program focuses on strengths of the 
students rather than deficits. It is an alternate choice to exceptional 
student education programs in regular high school. The program 
consists of the following four parts: 

1. Academic education, in order to meet the standard number of 
credits required to complete high school, as well as required 
vocational courses. 
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2. Remedial education^ which is designed to assist students in 
identifying and completing the competencies necessary for the 
required state tests for graduation. 

3. Behavioral education, which provides a systematic tracking 
approach to monitoring, lecording, and analyzing tl* -ee impor- 
tant employability behaviors. Students earn points in class for 
being on time, demonstrating appropriate attitudes, an'! demon- 
strating good work habits. 

4. Vocational education, which offers students opportunities to gain 
marketable skills by the time they leave high school through 
programs specifically designed for them in agriculture, business, 
food service, industrial arts/building construction, and life 
management skills. 

In order t"* enter the work program, Judy Andrews Center 
students must first achieve 80% of their behavioral points on a 
consistent basis. Studenls are counseled in areas of primary need 
so they can achieve this necessary behavioral consistency. 

In Phase I of the work program, students work on campus for 1 
year as student assistants. ITiey work for one period per day and 
gain elective credit toward graduation. In Phase II, students are 
provided school transportation and work off-campus for three to 
four periods a day, for a minimum of one semester. Students gain 
elective credit toward graduation. A coordinator visits and counsels 
the students during this phase of the program. 

In Phase III, in accordarce with their individualized eucation 
programs (lEPs), students progress to a paid work site. Training 
sites are selected on the basis of a student's demonstrated areas of 
strength as determined by perfomance on previous training sites, 
work evaluation, and/or availabinty of an appropriate job. Depend- 
ing on the student's performance, as determined by the employer, 
these training sites may result in permanent jobs. During this phase 
of the program, students gain elective credit toward their diplomas. 



Grading and Promotion Policies 

Students work at an individualized level and pace and earn letter 
grades based on expectatioii of their ability. Grades are published 
every 6 weeks by Management Information Service (MIS). 

Diploma candidates must complete 4 years in high school, a state 
assessment test with appropriate remediation, and 24 specified 
credits. Students graduate through their home high schools. 

The skills acquired in the vc .aonal area are itemized on the 
graduate's vocational certificate. 
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Staffing 



The Judy Andrews Center has a comprehensive professional, 
administrative, supervisory, and .achnical instruction and training 
staff whose functions are noted in detail in the Center's job 
descriptions. The Center staff is headed by a principal who is 
directly responsible to the district's director of secondary education 
and director of special education. 

Staff development is coordinated through a central office of the 
Escambia County School District. They are developed on an 
as-needed basiu. 

Program Evaluation 

The program is evaluated through placement of its students. The 
ongoing procedures for program evaluation include continual 
updating in each program area so that the shops can stay 
competitive for the markets in which the students will eventually 
be employed. 

This program has been recognized by the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Education as an exemplary program, and the State of North 
Carolina has used it as a model. 

Funding 

The Judy Andrews Center is funded by tne State of Florida (PTE's). 
Approximate annual operating costs are $650,000. 



ILLINOIS 

Transitional Work Adjustment Project 

Northwest Suburban Special Education Organization 
500 South Plum Grove Road 
Palatine, IL 60067 
(312) 359-2112 

Contact Person: Kenneth S. Kozin, Coordinator 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1983 and is located in a suburban 
setting. Approximately 50 students aged 16 to 21 are served each 
year. The program serves students with mental impairments, 
learning disabilities, behavior disorders, visual impairments, and 
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hearing impairments. The students* intelligence test scores range 
from moderately impaired to average. Students are referred to the 
program because of social and behavioral diflPculties. 

Overview 

The purpose of the program is to strengthen the working 
relationship between the public schools and the community, which 
together can enhance the success of students who need additional 
support in order to become responsible workers. 

The students served by the project are those whoso needs cannot 
be met through their local high school district programs. The 
majority of these students either have had repeated failure in school 
or community positions or have been unable to locate emplojmnent; 
lack realistic goal-setting skills; and lack understanding of their 
self-potential and capabilities. 

Upon referral from a multidisciplinaiy staffing, that has had 
parental approval, the student is placed into the Transitional 
Project for 2 1/2 hours per day for 4 to 16 weeks. Length of placement 
depends on the student's individual needs and achievement of 
individualized goals. Students participate in a lab experience that 
uses community-based simulated work projects. 

The goals and objectives of the program are as follows: 

1. lb mobilize and specifically direct the student's energy into the 
work situation. 

2. lb expand the student's capacity to cope with work pressures, 
tensions, and demands. 

3. Tb develop the student's interpersonal relations with coworkers 
and supervisors. 

4. Tb maximize the student's level of functional ability in the work 
situation. 

5. lb provide meaningful and correct job data for the recruitment 
and selection of workers. 

6. lb furnish the vocational counselor with information needed for 
the delivery of more effective student counseling. 

7. Tc determine training needs and develop appropriate training 
programs. 

lb meet the career objectives stated in students' individualized 
education programs (lEP's), the Transitional Project staff members 
provide job-readiness and preemploymenf instruction, and indivi- 
dualized work orientation in the local high schools' special 
cooperative work training classes. The focus on "what is positively 
employable" stresses appropriate work habits and behaviors on the 
job. Students receive instruction through a variety of teaching 
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techniques and methods, including roIe-pIaying (student and staff), 
entertainment (vignettes performed by the staff), films, large and 
small group instruction, written tasks, and numerous hands-on 
activities. The curriculum is designed to involve students as active 
participants in the learning and problem-solving process and to 
emphasize the development of communication and work orientation 
skills. 

The second component of the Transitional Project consists of job 
training sites. Students are placed there after successful completion 
of the Lab. The job training component provides the services of a 
coordinator who task-analyzes in-school and community jobs and 
assigns and supervises a job trainer to work with each student 
individually until that student can function effectively on the job 
before the on-site supervisor is asked to assume the responsibility. 
This component also provides the opportunity for students to rotate 
job sites, thus allowing more exposure to a variety of jobs within the 
community and school districts. 



Staffing 

The following staff members are involved in the project: superinten- 
dent, LD/BD coordinator, Transitional Project job training facilita- 
tor, vocational a(^justment counselor. Transitional Project outreach 
counselor. Transitional Project traveling vocational evaluator, 
prevocational coordinator, teacher aide. 



Program Evaluation 

Program evaluation efforts include the following: 

• Ongoing monitoring, consultation, and continuing internal evalua- 
tions by administrative staff assigned to the project. 

• Minimum of quarterly meetings of the Transitional Project 
Advisory Cr .icil to access project activities and provide input 
into the project's management plan. 

• An agreement with the University of Illinois College of Education 
to serve as an outside project consultant in providing assistance 
in designing evaluation tools to measure project effectiveness, 
help collect and analyze data, and participate in project graduate 
follow-up studies. 

• Surveys sent to local district con.sumers of services and parents 
of participants to measure project effectiveness. 

The program received an award for outstanding achievement from 
the Illinois Vocational Association. 
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Funding 

The program receives its funding from local sources, government 
grants, and philanthropic grants. 



KENTUCKY 

Work Transition Program (WTP) 

Jefferson County Public Schools 
4409 Preston Highway 
Louisville, KY 40213 
(502) 456-3290 

Contact Person: Joyce A, Paul, Coordinator, Exceptional Child 
Instructional Services 

Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1985 and is located in an urban 
setting. Twenty-one students aged 18 to 21 were served during the 
first year. Students enrolled in the program have moderate mental 
handicaps, with intelligence test scores ranging from 30 to 50. 

Overview 

The purpose of the program is to facilitate the transition of 
moderately mentally handicapped students from high school to 
successful paid or volunteer employment. The program philosophy 
is ba?ed on the premise that students in this population are capable 
of obtaining and maintaining some type of competitive employment 
after supportive instruction in actual job sites. 

This program permits students to spend up to 3 years in full-time 
on-the-job training prior to graduation. The goal is to have each 
student placed in a "permanent" integrated work setting and linked 
with an adult service agency prior to graduation. 

The program was a natural and logical extension of the district's 
Community-Based Education (CBE) Program. The Work Transition 
Program focuses on the vocational domain of the CBE program. 

The program is housed in one of the district's vocational education 
centers in the downtown business district. The rationale for this 
setting is that it is age-appropriate, all high schools feed into the 
center (which facilitates transportation over the 675-square-mile 
district), and the students also have easy access on foot or city bus 
to many work training sites. 
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The students meet as a group at the vocational school for about 
30 minutes at the beginning and end of each day. The rest of the 
day is spent at community work sites. One adult usually accom- 
panies a group of three to five students. Each student trains at about 
three work sites per week. 

Academic skills arc taught only as necessary to support indepen- 
dence on the job. Rcjlated services such as audiology and occupa- 
tional therapy are provided on a consultation basis. 

Special Program Feature 

All students are linked with a vocational rehabilitation counselor. 
Linkages are established with adult service agencies so that each 
student is assured of on-the-job support as needed after graduation. 
Students are taught to commute independently from home to work 
site. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Letter grades are not assigned. Enrollment in the Work Transition 
Program is noted on cumulative records. Progress reports are made 
to parents informally on a weekly basis. 

There is no promotion policy. Students must be at least 18 years 
of age when the school year starts and may remain in the program 
until the end of the school year after turning 21. Students 
participate in all graduation-related activities (including class ring, 
school pictures, etc.) at the high schools they would otherwise have 
attended. Students do not earn Carnegie units. At graduation, they 
receive certificates of achievement, rather than standard diplomas. 

Staffing 

The program is staffed by two vocational education teachers, two 
TMH-certified teachers, and two paraprofessionals. All six adults 
accompany students to work sites. Only the teachers establish new 
work sites. Administrative personnel provide ongoing support and 
direction. 

Staff have previously participated in 15 hours of training in 
community-based education, and spend 1 full week as a team prior 
to school opening, jointly developing program design and operation. 

Program Evaluation 

Since the program is relatively new, evaluation data are not 
available. Program evaluation will consist of data on job placements 
obtained and maintained, as well as feedback from parents, training 
site personnel, and employers. 

IPS 
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lb date, one student has been placed in full-time competitive 
employment (assembly line manufacturing). Three training sites 
have express*»d an interest in hiring a student thus far* Media 
coverage has been positive, and community agencies that serve 
retarded individuals have written support letters^ The local Board 
of Education also has expressed strong support for this program. 

Funding 

Funding is provided locally and hy the state. 



LOUISIANA 

Alternative Vocational Program for Exceptional 
Students 

Iferrebonne Parish, Louisiana, School System 
711 Grinage Street 
Houma, LA 70360 
(504) 851-1550 

Contact Person: Mrs. Dena C. Yarbrough, Director, Special Educa- 
tion Department 

Setting and Background Information 

This program was established in 1978 in a suburban area located 
southwest of New Orleans. It serves approximately 600 students, 
aged 13 to 22, who have been identified by a multidisciplinary team 
as manifesting one or more handicapping conditions as they relate 
to learning deficits and as stipulated in Bulletin 1508, Pupil 
Appraisal Handbook, of the Louisiana State Department of 
Education. A specific level of intellectual functioning is not required 
for entry. 

These students, as decreed by an individualized education 
program (lEP) committee, are not likely to be able to achieve the 
Louisiana minimum standards or earn a high school diploma. 

Overview 

If the state minimum standards are not to be a guide for the 
student's curriculum, an alternative program is designed, recorded 
on the lEP, and approved by each committee member. The parents, 
as committee members, are aware that their child will not earn 
Carnegie units or receive a high school diploma. However, they are 
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advised that the child will not be locked into the alternative program 
if progress is such that the child could meet the state minimum 
standards and earn Carnegie units. 

The Alternative Program for Exceptional Students is a cooper- 
ative effort involving the Tferrebonne Parish School Board in 
tri-biparty agreements with local, state, and federal agencies 
including the Vocational Rehabilitation Center, the Tferrebonne 
Association for Retarded Citizens, the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) center, and the in-the-Job Training Program. Local 
merchants also serve as employers, consultants, and supervisors of 
students. The program provides consumer education, work adjust- 
ment, job skills instruction, and job placement for handicapped 
students who otherwise may never be able to maintain a home or 
adequate employment. Courses include structured academic content 
in language, citizenship and social education, consumer education, 
and career education. The vocational education special needs 
courses include home economics, plumbing, general business, 
industrial arts, carpentry, typewriting, and auto mechanics. A 
detailed outline for each alternative academic and vocational course 
is included in a descriptive handbook issued by the Tferrebonne 
Parish School Board. 

In the junior high school setting, at ages 13 to 14, the more 
academically deficient students are provided a half-day academic 
and half-day vocational program in their area school. They are 
provided 1 hour of basic language arts and math instruction and 1 
hour of general career and consumer education in a self-contained 
classroom and are scheduled into regular or adaptive physical 
education for the third hour. They are provided 3 hours of job-related 
instruction in a vocational setting in one of two vocational schools 
in the parish. Students are enrolled primarily in prevocational 
courses during the first year and move to vocational coursework at 
age 14. 

At age 15, within the junior high school setting, a 1-hour remedial 
English course. Language for Living, is offered as the first of four 
sequential alternative academic courses. Course activities and 
objectives are correlated closely with the state minimum standards 
for mildly handicapped special education students. One hour of 
developmental sldlls and one hour of physical education remain as 
part of the half-day academic curriculum. For ihe remainder of the 
day, the students are enrolled in the vocational courses at either 
vocational school. 

After reaching age 16, students are enrolled in basic academics 
in a self-contained classroom at the high school setting and receive 
the same type of instruction as that provided at the junior high 
level, with more emphasis on job-related skills and higher level 
consumer education. Alternative academic courses at this level are 
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citzenship and social living (age 16), consumer education (age 17), 
and career education (age 18). The half-day academic schedule 
includes 1 hour each of developmental skills work, alternative 
course work, and physical education. Vocational instruction is 
provided at the two schools already in use for 13- to 15-year-old 
students or at the vocational rehabilitation center. After 2 years at 
this level, an appropriate academic course or elective may be 
substituted for a physical education course. 

When students are identified as possibly job-ready by the 
vocational instructor, their names are given to the vocational 
evaluator. They are then scheduled into evaluation if their current 
vocational assessments are outdated or more information is needed. 
Each student referred to the evaluator is then staffed, with the 
vocational school principal, vocational evaluator, and vocational 
counselors present. The vocational counselors locate job openings, 
visit job sites, and develop a list of possible candidates for the jobs. 

Another staffing is held to determine the appropriateness of 
possible placements. Parents and students are contacted verify 
interest and the availability of transportation to the job site. 
Students are then given applications and assisted in the application 
and interview process. 

An lEP conference is held if necessary. If a vocational program 
change is needed because of job placement, the lEP conference 
should be held at the vocational school. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Grades are given for achievement in both the academic and the 
vocational areas of the Alternative Program. A certificate of 
achievement, approved by the State Department of Education, is 
awarded when the student meets at least 70% of the program 
requirements as stated on the lEP. Students who do not meet 70% 
of the lEP requirements f ich year must repeat a given level. They 
must also meet parish attendance requirements. Commencenient 
exercises and other related activities are scheduled in conjunction 
with the regular program. 

At ages 13 to 21, there may be students who cannot cope with any 
aspect of the academic setting but can functic adequately in a 
full-day vocational setting. Afler careful deliberation and a trial 
period in a half-day program, these students are placed in a 
vocational setting with academics limited to job-related skills in 
such areas as measurement and safety. Their participation in the 
program terminates according to age criteria or as a result of job 
placement. These students, too, must meet 70% of their lEP 
requirements and the parish attendance requirements before they 
are awarded a certificate of achievement. 
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Staffing 

The Alternative Vocational Program staff consists of a large nmnber 
of full-time and full-time-equivalency personnel. It includes 25 
academic special education t<5achers, 14 vocational education 
instructors, 5 prevocational special education teachers, 15 special 
education aides, 1 secondary education facilitator, 2 vocational 
education principals, the director of Tferrebonne Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Center, 1 vocational evaluator, 3 vocational counselors, 12 
cooperating academic principals, 7 school counselors, a JTPA 
coordinator, and 3 JTPA student aides. 

Staff development and continued inservice training have been 
provided to teachers and administrators of all schools involved in 
the program through scheduled workshops on specific topics. 



Program Evaluation 

A follow-up survey was initiated in 1986 for the 50 students who 
had completed the Alternative Vocational Program during the 
1985-1986 school year. Replies were obtained from 41 (82% 
response). Of this number, 2 were attending a trade or technical 
school; 2 had obtained a general equivalency diploma (GED); 5 had 
obtained a high school diploma; and 32 had received a certificate of 
achievement and did not receive further education. 

More than half the respondents (24) were employed. None 
considered themselves homemakers. Two were enrolled in junior 
colleges. The program graduates were employed primarily in 
semiskilled (4) and unskilled work (16). Of this group, 11 rated their 
training as '^a great help"; 19 rated it as "an average help"; and 11 
rated it as "little or no help." The follow-up study will be continued. 

The program is to be listed in the forthcoming Louisiana 
"CareerA^ocational Training and Employment Resource Guide for 
Students with Handicapping Conditions." The program was vali- 
dated in 1981-1982 by the State Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 



Funding 

The Alternative Vocational Program for Exceptional Students is 
supported by monies from the Iferreboiine Parish School Board and 
from state and federal sources. The estimated annual operating cost 
is $S0,000. 
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MAINE 

Entrepreneurship — ^Transitional Training from 
Classroom to the World of Work 

Kennebunk High School 
Maine Service Delivery Area #71 
One Storer Street 
Kennebunk, ME 04043 
(207) 985-7156 

Contact Person: Barbara R. Pillsbury, Director of Special Education 
Setting and Btzckground Information 

The program is located in a rural setting. It was established in 1982 
and serves approximately 40 students, aged 16 to 20, including those 
w^o are mildly to moderately mentally retarded, emotionally 
disturbed, and gifted. 

Overview 

The program consists of six "in-house businesses": horticulture; 
computer usage; custom car care; videotape recording; food service; 
and clothing repair. 

The target population includes identified special education 
students and regular education students where appropriate. The 
program also aims to involve gifled and talented students in the 
managerial, corporate decision-making aspects of the businesses. 
These in-house businesses provide students opportunities to develop 
job skills; develop personal, social, and work attitudes demanded 
by the world of work; belong and achieve; gain occupational 
experiences to help determine career decisions; and possibly earn 
credit and/or money while learning. 

Each business operates in its own area as follows: 

• Horticulture. A section of grounds has been set aside at 
Kennebunk High School where perennials and shrubs are planted 
for resale to staff* and community individuals. Students have the 
opportunity to experience a variety of activities such as planting, 
pruning, groundskeeping, use and care of tools, and responding 
to customers' needs. In addition, s*"udents have opportunities for 
various indoor activities such as wreath-making and plant care. 

• Computer Usage. Students have the opportunity to learn 
functional use of computers through participation in this 
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program. One of their experiences is to learn to input financial 
and othe*' records of the various businesses into a computer log. 

• Custom Car Care. The custom car care business is a service 
offered to staff and community members. Students perform 
complete interior cleaning, exterior washing and handwaxing and 
polishing. Included in this work is protective treatment of vinyl, 
leather, plastic, and rubber surfaces. The teaching laboratory is 
the school district transportation garage. 

• Videotape Recording. In this business, students learn the basic 
skills of videotaping. The service is pro\'ided to school and 
community clientele who may wish to have special events 
recorded on videotape. Examples might be weddings, dance 
recitals, drama productions, or the specialized senior activities 
package offered to graduating seniors and their families and 
friends. 

• Food Service. A fully equipped kitchen and small adjacent dining 
room comprise the in-house restaurant at Kennebunk High 
School. Here students perform a variety of food service functions 
from busing and dishwashing to food preparation and waiting 
on customers. Besides serving the staff, the restaurant is open 
to the public. Prepared items are also made by the students and 
sold for special functions or group meetings as the catering aspect 
of the food service. 

• Clothing Repair. Used clothing is refurbished by students for 
resale at school fairs or other functions. Handsewing, v/asher and 
dryer operation, ironing, and sewing machine use are some of the 
skills developed by students involved in this business. Students 
also operate an ironing service for staff and community patrons. 

Each business operates on a varied time structure according to daily 
and oeasonal needs and requests. The businesses are under the 
direction of individual special education teachers. The details of 
their particular areas are noted in the statement on staffing. 

In addition to participation in the bu.<!inesses, students are offered 
a program of evaluation, follow-up counseling, and placement via 
cooperative education or vocational school enrollment 

Special Program Feature 

One of the main objectives of the program was to develop a special 
education team at Kennebunk High School from :.Jofcing resources 
and resource people and to have them function in a pure form of 
team teaching. The individual strengths of the special education 
teachers are made available, through teaming, to all students 
having unique needs. Each special education teacher continues to 
be lesponsible for the special needs population in his or her area of 
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specialization (e.g., a teacher of the learning disabled is responsible 
for students with learning disabilities, etc.). However, all special 
education teachers cross over into each other's areas of responsibil- 
ity when they have particular strengths that can benefit specific 
children. 

The team members meet on a r^ular, formal basis to pool their 
resources, discuss strategies, plan programs, and discuss individual 
pupil needs. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

In each assignment area the students are rated 1, 2, 3, or 4 (1 = 
Poor, 2 = Fair, 3 - Good, 4 = Excellent) on a series of performance 
objectives and a series of work characteristics. They are also rated 
"I" for "Independently" or "S" for "Supervised." The program is not 
yet in place for credit except for individual cases. 

Staffing 

The administrative staff c;>nsists of the superintendent of schools, 
the director of special education, the headmaster of Kennebunk 
High Scliool, the cooperative education director, and the special 
education vocational education coordinator. 

The instructional staff consists of eight teachers, each of whom 
has a specific responsibility for the direction of one of the in-house 
businesses. 

Additional support staff include teacher aides, directors of 
maintenance and food services, a counselor for emotionally dis- 
turbed students, a speech therapist, a junior high school EMR 
teacher, and an art director. Nine students act as support personnel 
and participants in the various businesses. They help oversee 
operations of the combined business conglomerate. 

Program Evaluation 

There has been enthusiastic student, faculty, and community 
involvement. The businesses are operational and self-supporting. 
Ongoing evaluation procedures include evaluations by the cooper- 
ative education instructor and employers, vocational school instruc- 
tors and in-house business instructors and team members. 

Funding 

The program was originally funded through a proposal submitted 
to the Department of Educational and Cultural Services, Bureau of 
Vocational Education. That grant has been phased out. The teacher 
position it supported is row funded locally, and the businesses are 
self-supporting. 
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Project LIVE (Learning in a Vocational 
Environment) 

Maine Service Delivery Area #11 
Special Services Office 
R2D #5A, Cobbosee Avenue 
Gardiner, ME 043451 
(207) 582-7366 or 377-2500 

Contact Person: Gary R. Plossay, Coordinator 



Setting and Background Information 

The project was begun in a rural setting in the spring of 1984. It 
serves about 80 mildly to severely mentally retarded students, aged 
15 to 20, who were referred by the Winthrop and Gardiner area 
schools. These students are situated in in-school placements, 
sheltered workshops, work activity centers, and community place- 
ments. 



Overview 

Project LIVE is a transitional work experience program. Its specific 
objectives are to equip handicapped students with employable skills, 
to help them mature socially and personally, to help them develop 
independent living skills, and to provide permanent job placements. 

The project provides prevocational assessment and vocational 
planning; job development; task and job analyses; one-to-one 
supervision at all job sites; 10-hour closely monitored student 
evaluations; time samplings, behavioral observations, and per- 
formance observations as needed; summer emplo3rment through 
Project LIVE or the Job Training Partnership Act (JPTA) center; 
permanent placement upon graduation; referral services for parents 
and students when needed; transportation; fundamental practical 
life skills programming as need' ^ and follow-up and support 
services to the program graduates. 

Project LIVE is in compliance with the 6-r :>int criteria established 
by the Maine Bureau of Labor Standards as follows: 

1. Training, even though it includes actual operation of the facilities 
of the employer, is similar to that which would be given in a 
vocational school. 

2. Training is for the benefit of the trainees or students. 

3. The trainees or students do not displace or replace regular 
employees, but work under their close supervision. 
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4. The employer who provides the training derives no immediate 
advantage from the activities of the trainees or students, and on 
occasion his or her operation may actually be impeded. 

5. The trainoes or students are not necessarily entitled to a job at 
the conclusion of the training period. 

6. The employer and the trainees or students understand that Vao. 
trainees or students are n^ -^titled to wages for the time spent 
in training. 

Project LIVE rotates job sites every SO days as mandated by the 
Maine Department of Labor, and it complies with all state and 
federal laws regulating nonpaid work experience programs. The 
students receive academic credit in lieu of pay for their vocational 
learning experience. More than 20 area business facilities have 
accepted Project LIVE student trainees. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Project LIVE does not administer tests. All testing is done by 
classroom teachers. Project LIVE staff may recommend that a 
specific test be given for information needed to facilitate job 
placement. 

Project LIVE students are closely monitored in their job sites, 
where corrections and adjustments are made immediately, under 
supervision in the work setting. 

Staffing 

Project LIVE has a s^^aff of four persons: a project director/job 
developer, who oversees the daily operation of the project and 
develops both temporary and permanent job sites; and three job 
cornselors, who provide one-to-one supervision, iransportation, and 
eva.iuation and moniu)r the vocational needs of each student. 

Staff members conduct paraprofessional training and workshops 
for other school personnel. They work continuously with 35 
businesses throughout the Kennebec Valley area, and they are 
constantly involved in a program of public relations. 

Program Evaluation 

During its first year of operation, Projer* , had a 100% job 
placement record and a 100% record of concinuu^ employment with 
the same businesses for students placed. 

The project uses a program evaluation and review system that 
focuses on client outcomes. It is continuously monitored and 
reviewed by the Special Education Director's Advisory Commitc^e, 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, and Bureau of Mental 
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Retardation. It is also evaluated annually in accordance with 
procedures outlined by the Winthrop and Gardiner School Boards. 

Funding 

Project LIVE is funded by the participating regional schools in 
Maine Service Delivery Area #11 and by the State of Maine Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation and Bureau of Mental Retardation. The 
approximate annual operating cost is $78,000. 




MARYLAND 

Vocational Education Program for Adolescents 
with Epilepsy (VEPAE) 

Baltimore City Public Schools 
811 West Lanvale Street 
Baltimore, MD 21217 
(301) 396-0896 

Contact Person: Carol E. Rabin 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1978 in the large urban community 
of Baltimore. It serves approximately 175 students annually 
ranging in age from 12 to 21 and in intellectual functioning from 
test scores of 50 to 120. In addition to epilepsy, they have academic 
problems associated with learning disabilities or mental retardation 
as well as behavioral, adjustment, and psychiatric disorders. 

Overview 

The purpose of VEPAE is to prepare the participants for post-high- 
school competitive employment. According to the U.S. Department 
of Labor, individuals with epilepsy have the highest unemployment 
rate of any disability group. VEPAE attempts to break this pattern 
by providing counseling, school placement assistance, and work 
experience to disadvantaged youth with epilepsy. 

The original proposal was developed by John M. Freeman, M.D., 
Director, Epilepsy Center, Johns Hopkins Hospital, and Ruth Pear, 
Division of Vocational-Tfechnical Education, Maryland State Depart- 
ment of Educa !on. After a 1-year pilot program at the community 
college level, it was felt that earlier intervention would produce 
more positive outcomes. 
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Support service is given on an itinerant basis at each participant's 
school It includes counseling, work experience, agency coordination, 
and epilepsy education. Recently the counseling emphasis has 
focused on school attendance, behavior, and performance. 

VEPAE students are enrolled in various basic educational 
programs (e.g., special education, vocational, or technical) in their 
individual schools. During the 1984-1985 school year, five students 
were enrolled in college preparatory programs. Most of the students 
are in trade and service programs such as carpentry, business, and 
custodial work. The VEPAE work program is conducted after school 
and during the summer at The Tby Factory — a basic woodworking 
shop that produces toys and wood products in quantity for sale under 
the trade name "Odyssey Woodworks." (The Toy Factory is a special 
project funded through the Baltimore Blue Chip-In and the 
Baltimore Summer Corps.) 

The unique aspects of VEPAE are its coordination of services over 
a multiyear period and its provision for structured work experiences 
that require competitive employment standards of behavior, atten- 
dance, and performance. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

VEPAE is not involved with the grading and promotion of the 
participants in their respective schools. 

Staffing 

VEPAE staff includes a project director, who administers the 
program, writes proposals for grants, solicits funds, and conducts 
inservice training; a counselor, who provides individual, group, and 
family counseling service coordination, school placement, and 
transitioning assistance; and a vocational associate, who manages, 
supervises, and operates the work experience program. 

VEPAE staff members participate in workshops and conferences 
on epilepsy, en:ployment, and special needs programs. They also 
provide inservice presentations on epilepsy co various faculty 
groups. 

Program Evaluation 

Nonpromotion and dropout rates of this high-risk group are 
consistently 50% lover as compared to the population of the 
Baltimore City Schools as a whole. Approximately 70% of VEPAE 
graduates enter training, college, or employment. Follow-up of 
graduates is conducted twice a year. 
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In 1983, VEPAE received an Award for Outstanding Achievement 
from the Epilepsy Foundation of America. It has also received 
commendations from the Maryland State Department of Education. 

Funding 

Funding for the program is provided by the Baltimore City Schools, 
the Mayor's Office of Manpower Resources, and the C&P Ifelephone 
Company. Approximate operating costs per year are $150,000. 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Center for Occupational Awareness and Placement 

Merrimack Special Education Collaborative 
160 Turnpike Road 
Chelmsford, MA 01824 
(617) 256-9148 

Contact Person: Wendy Hanson, Director 
Setting and Background Information 

The Center is located in a suburban setting. It was established in 
1979 and serves 55 mentally retarded, phys.*^c?ily disabled, learning 
disabled, and multiply handicapped studei \s aged 14 to 22. Their 
scores on tests of intellectual functioning r '^-ge from 45 to 100, and 
they function academically froni first throu/' i Atti grade. The main 
learning problems ire attentional deficit?., dyslexia, anL various 
disorders associated with de'-'f.lopmental rat- i^-'iition. 

Overview 

The Center for Occupation. ..areness and Placement (COAP) is 
situated in a business-industrial environment simulate the world 
of work. Also located in the building are a construction company, a 
software development company, and a jewelry company. This 
environment helps students to see a strong connection between their 
behavior and an employment setting. 

All students are referred by their local school system. Each 
student is first observed by a staff person in his or her educational 
placement setting or home and theii spends 1 to 3 days visiting the 
program before a determination is made as to whether or not 
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placement in the Center is appropriate. During this time all 
pertinent educational, psychological, and medical records are 
collected. 

The prograin operates 12 n:onths per year. Students attend 
classes Monday, TUesday, Thursday, and Friday from 8:30 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. and Wednesday from 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon. They have 
approximately 4 to 5 weeks vacation per year. 

Services provided include the following: 

• Educational services. All students are assessed to pinpoint their 
reading, math, independent living, money management, banking, 
and job skills. 

• Vocational /career development All students participate in a 
trilevel system of career exploration. At first they go to nonprofit 
or public organizations to participate with full supervision in a 
nonpaid work experience with a small group of other students. 
There they begin to get the idea of responsibility and commitment 
to work. In the next phase they are employed in two COAP- 
operated businesses, the COAP Janitorial Services Company, and 
the COAP Maintenance Company. They explore the areas that 
they feel most competent in and begin to pursue specific jobs 
part-time within the community. After these phases of explora- 
tion, students enter the job placement phase, during which they 
look for frill-capacity jobs. 

• Special interdisciplinary services. The vocational staff and the 
educational staff work closely to provid ^ a comprehensive 
program to students. Any students who need to receive outside 
services such as therapeutic counseling, occupational therapy, or 
physical therapy are encouraged to get them through their local 
school system or a local hospital after work hours. This simulates 
the adult's responsibility for receiving services outside of work 
hours. 

Computers are used in classroom work for drill, practice, and 
simulation. Many students have gone on and used computers in 
their work sites, and some have obtained employment in computer/ 
high technology disciplines. 

Parents are always encouraged to participate in the development 
of educational plans, in program activities, and in reinforcing 
students' behavior at school and at work. There are approximately 
four parent meetings per year. Parents receive correspondence and 
telephone calls from program staff members while the students are 
out working to keep them up to date with progress that is being 
made. Parents are also encouraged to work with the job development 
staff to locate companies that are interested m hiring special needs 
people and to be part of the job development networking system. 
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Grading and Promotion Policies 

The work done by students is not graded. They are given individual 
feedback on all their work, but there is no formal grading system. 
When transcripts are shared with the local school systems, there is 
a Pass/Pail rating system for courses required for graduation. 

Students are considered ready to graduate from or terminate the 
COAP program when they have been competitively employed for at 
least a 3-mcnth period. COAP does not grant high school diplomas 
but will provide the course work necessary so that a student can 
earn a high school diploma from the home school system. Students 
are terminated when they are capable of going into competitive 
employment or, if competitive employment is not a realistic 
possibility, at age 22, when they are assisted in making a connection 
with an adult servi :e agency. 

Staiffing 

The basic staff of COAP consists of a director and a coordinator, 
each of whom has a master's level degree, and a corps of certified 
special education teachers. Staff members are encouraged to attend 
professional development conferences supported by COAP. Annual 
training programs are held, and a weekly staff meeting provides 
staff with updated information and suggestions regarding pertinent 
journal articles, newsletters, and access to other educational 
material. 

Program Evaluation 

Each student is given pre- and posttests every year in reading, math, 
and independent living skills, which include health, safety, banking 
and money management, time concepts, and functional reading. 
An end-of-the-year report is compiled showing program effective- 
ness by ciass and by the program as a whole. Documentation is kept 
on all work experiences, and job development data are collected and 
summarized monthly. 

COAP was originally funded by federal monies under Title IV-C. 
A full 3-year program evaluation was completed in 1983, with 
evidence of significant gains in educational and vocational areas. 
The curriculum units developed by COAP including the COAP job 
awareness curriculum, horticulture curriculum, building mainten- 
ance cunicuium and food service curriculum, all have pre- and 
posttests anJ have been field-tested with documented, positive 
results. 

In 1981, COAP was selected by the Massachusetts Department 
of Education as a Promising Practice in Alternative Education. 
COAP has been validated as worthy of replication as a model 
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vocational program by the ESEA Title IV--C state team. In 
December 1985, COAP received a governor's citation for collabora- 
tive efforts in training programs. 

Funding 

The COAP program is funded by tuition from local school districts, 
tuition from the Department of Mental Health for a minimum 
number of clients, grants to provide further job development 
services, and funding from industries such as Digital Equipment 
Corporation. Operating costs for approximately 55 students are 
about $450,000 a year. 



Community Based Supportive Work Program 

Newton Public Schools 

Division of Curriculum and Instruction 

TfechnicaWocational Department 

100 Walnut Street 

Newton ville, MA 02159 

(617) 552-7628 

Contact Person: Daniel H. Malia 
Setting and Bftckground Information 

The program was established in 1981 in a suburban community. It 
serves 48 students, aged 20 to 22, whose intelligence test scores 
range from 35 to 65. They present cognitive and multihandicapping 
impairments which include problems with vision, hearing, speech, 
and mobility, as well as social immaturity. 

Overview 

The students participate in a 3- to 5-year prevocational readiness 
program that includes academic instruction, special services as 
needed (e.g., speech, hearing, language) and instruction in daily 
living skills and skills of independent living, as well as social skills 
instruction training and vocational readiness activities. After a 
successful preparatory period, the students are placed in jobs in the 
community through a supportive work approach. A special educa- 
tion advisory council and a vocational education advisory council 
provide the nucleus of the employer networ There are four 
different work sites currently involved: a hotel, a nursing home, a 
manufacturing firm, and an electronics firm. 
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Grading and Promotion Policies 

Student performance is graded Pass or Fail. When a student reaches 
the industry's standard for quality and speed he or she is offered 
independent employment. 

Staffing 

The Supportive Work Program is administered jointly by the 
director of vocational education and the director of special needs. 
The coordinator of special needs and vocational education handles 
the day-to-day supervision. An on-site supervisor directly supervises 
the students. 

Initially, a special consultant was employed to develop staff job 
descriptions. Summer workshops have been held by the staff to 
develop curriculum and training schedules. 

Program Evaluation 

The success of the program is suggested by the fact that 83% of its 
participants have been placed in regular, independent employment. 

The program is reviewed annually by its staff and by the adiisory 
committees. The state vocational education and spedal education 
cudit teams have evaluated the program and rated it highly. It has 
also received a Promising Practices award from the Massachusetts 
State Department of Education. 

Funding 

The program is funded by state and federal sources. The approxi- 
mate annual operating cost is $50,000. 



Entry-Level Training and Placement Program 
(EUEAPP) 

Tri-County Vocational/Ifechnical School 
147 Pond Street 
Franklin, MA 02038 
(617) 528-5400 

Contact Person: Gerald R. Tbupin 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1978 in a suburb of Boston, and 
was originally called "Fast Foods." The program serves about 35 
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Students, aged approximately 14 to 21, who range in intellectual 
functioning from mild to moderate mental retardation. Their 
academic level varies fcoin about first grade to eighth grade. Some 
of the students are multiply handicapped, with physical, visual, and 
hearing impairments, and corresponding behavioral problems. 

Overview 

From its beginning, the program has endeavored to provide 
instruction to students within a regular secondary school situation, 
mainstreamed as much as possible, in food preparation, health, 
housekeeping, copy center, and electronics classes. Individual 
abilities and learning determine the areas chosen. 
The instructional program has three separate subareas: 

1. Prevocational instruction, i.e., why we work, how we work. 

2. On-site vocational instruction, i.e., actual hands-on experience 
in the coffee shop, copy center, health area. 

3. Placement in the community. 

Some community placements are work-study placements, which 
are unpaid placements in a real setting (nursing home). Others are 
placements paid through grant monies reimbursed to the employer. 
Most are actual job placements, in regular work situations, paid 
according to the given area of employment. 

The program schedule is a regular vocational/technical school 
schedule for this area. There are an A week and a B week; that is, 
one week of academics and one week of shop. In the senior year, 
shop usually consists of a real life cooperative placement. The 
student works in his or her field every other week. 

By law, parent involvement is inherent in the program. Each 
student has an individualized education program (lEP) that 
stipulates all aspects of his or her education. The lEP team, 
consisting of teachers, counselors, parents, and student, make all 
determinations needed for the student's progress, leaving options 
open for responding to either quick success or failure, and 
adjustments are made according to need. Each student receives 
educational and vocational services according to need. Any special 
services required are given in the ELTAPP facility. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

The EEIAPP grading practice is Pass/Fail, but the Tri-County 
Vocational/Ifechnical School has a regular 4-year high school 
program and follows standard procedures for grading, promotion, 
and graduation. EITAPP students may opt for a fifth year under 
Massachusetts law (PL 766 MA) due to its age limitation provisions. 
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Staffing 

ELTAPFs basic staff includes a director, who is the special 
education coordinator; a vocational special needs teacher; a 
registered nurse, who is a certified health occupations vocational 
instructor; an academic teacher, who also does vocational and 
related teaching; a special education teacher, who is an academic 
and a prevocational instructor; a special needs teacher, who teaches 
academics and related course work as well as resource room classes; 
two teacher aides; a certified art teacher; a physical education 
teacher; and a special needs school adjustment counselor. 

The services of a speech pathologist, a school psychologist, and 
other support personnel, including high school counselors, are 
readily available to the EITAPP Program. 

Staff development is accomplished by meetings and constant 
communication within the group. Although major areas of function 
have been assigned to each individual staff member, staff members 
are encouraged to express opinions on each other's areas. 

The staff members were recently a;ded in their communication 
with one another by a psychologist engaged by the program 
coordinator to conduct several sessions on this important skill. 



Program Evaluation 

The ELTAPP Program is included in the periodic reviews of the 
Tri-County Regional Vocatlonal/lfechnical School. The evaluation 
for 1983-1984 commended both administration and staff and 
commented favorably on the attractiveness and adequacy of the 
facility and its materials and equipment. Suggestions were made 
as to ways that potential job sites might be developed and better 
transitional placements might be attained. It was a positive, 
constructive document. 



Funding 

The program is funded by federal grants as well as Massachusetts 
Department of Education grants and the Tri-County School 
Committee. Since this is a regional school, each sending town is 
billed according to the number of students sent to the facility. The 
approximate cost of operating the program for 1984-1985 was 
$77,720. 
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MINNESOTA 

Little Crow Vocational Model 

Little Crow Special Education Cooperative 
611 West Fifth Street 
Willmar, MN 56201 
(612) 231-1100 

Contact Person: William Naylor 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1982 in west central rural 
Minnesota. It serves a student population of 500, aged 3 to 21, with 
all types of exceptionalities, learning, and behavioral problems.' 
There are no restrictions as to behaviors unless the student is 
overtly psychotic, and there are no restrictions or limitations on 
level of intellectual functioning. 

Overview 

Precursors of the program begin at age 3 and extend through 
elementary school with focus on self-concept, development of social 
skills, and other prerequisites to success at the secondary level. The 
Vocational Model formally begins at the junior high level and 
extends through age 21 or until the student graduates, whichever 
comes first. 

The major thrust of the Little Crow Vocational Model is to extend 
the school into the community so as to draw upon the diverse types 
of programs and services already available and reduce duplication 
and competition among community agencies. Tb this end, several 
agreements and individual contracts have been initiated with 
community agencies so that the schools can work in a cooperative 
relationship with these vital resources. This substructure of 
interagency agreements facilitates the essential services of joint 
planning and funding of formalized vocational assessment for 
high-cchool-age handicapped students; development of a joint 
individual career plan (ICP); consistent coordination, follow-up, and 
case management by all participating agencies; and appropriate 
training, work, and living options for each student following 
graduation from high school. 

Work experience contracts have been formalized with West 
Central Industries, a sheltered workshop for adults, to provide work 
experience centers in the schools that would be very close to the 
types of operations provided in their own facility. 
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There are three distinct aspects of the Little Crow Model: 
assessment, curriculum, and vocational career options. 

Assessment A Computerized Curriculum and Evaluation Support 
System (ACCESS) provides ongoing curriculum-based assessment, 
which is a direct measure of student performance on particular 
objectives that have been the focus of instruction. The resultant 
score is criterion-referenced; that is, it tells whether or not, or to 
what extent, the student has mastered the task, not how his or her 
performance compares to the performance of other students on the 
same task. It directly measures specific behaviors rather than 
sampling behavior to represent performance on larger classes of 
behavior. The frequency of evaluation varies with the student and 
the objectives, depending on teacher judgment, rate of progress, 
complexity of the skill, frequency of instruction and need for 
documentation of achievement. 

Evaluation data are stored in the computer and are made 
available in hard copy in the form of an evaluation summary. This 
report is of considerable instructional value in designing a daily 
lesson plan. It is also of particular value when documenting progress 
of students who m&ke slow gains. This detaile i report allows 
parents to be fully aware of their child's strengths, needs, goals, and 
activities. 

The Career Assessment Center, located on the campus of the 
Willmar Area Vocational Ttechnical Institute, is a secondary/ 
postsecondary vocational evaluation and career planning program 
for individuals with special needs. Here the secondary student has 
an opportunity to experience hands-on vocational tryouts, explore 
vocational options through one-to-one counseling, and participate 
in a host of modem computer, audiovisual, and psychometric 
offerings. 

The program typically lasts 5 days. Private housing and daily 
transportation at reasonable costs are coordinat id by the center 
staff. Referrals are encouraged from high school special education 
personnel, counseling staff, and/or administration. 

Each school within the educational cooperative conducts career- 
related assessments. These assessments have varying degrees of 
utility for special education students, depending on the degree and 
extent of their handicap. 

A vocational evaluation is conducted by West Central Industries 
(sheltered workshop), on a contractual basis with the educational 
cooperative system. The length of the vocational evaluation is 
individually determined but is generally 1 to 4 weeks. It is 
individualized and modified to take into account each student's 
situation, strengths, and limitations. A variety of work samples, 
psychometric tests, and situational assessment techniques are used 
to assess aptitudes, interests, and work behavior. Individuals are 
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assigned to actual work situations during evaluations. Jobs are 
offered in a number of areas to give the student exposure to various 
occupations and test reaction to job pressure. A comprehensive 
report is prepared for each individual at the completion of the 
evaluation period. 

Curriculum. ACCESS provides a sequence of realistic skills 
encompassing a wide range of student abilities and educational 
needs. Currently, 38 areas of instruction and over 2,000 goals and 
objectives have been developed. The sequence of the curriculum is 
not developmental in nature but is a logical approach to the 
organization of goals and objectives. There is frequently a hierarchy 
of behavior leading to goal completion. In serving as a guide to daily 
instruction, ACCESS provides a structure for the instructional 
program, but does not imply an instructional sequence that should 
be followed. A variety of resource materials and instructional 
strategies are used to promote generalization of skills to a variety 
of situations. Goals and objectives fall into the msgor domains of 
academics, semi-independent living skills, vocational skills, and 
leisure skills. 

The specific curriculum content consists of a regular high school 
9-week career education unit taught by either a school counselor or 
a social studies teacher. Many handicapped students are main- 
streamed into these classes. There is also afollow-up unit conducted 
in the student's senior year. This may consist of a formalized class 
taught by either the social studies department or the guidance staff, 
or it may be a personal interview conducted by the guidance staff 
with the student's parents. 

Thire is a cooperative work experience program arrangement 
with four schools, and an independent living skills/functional 
academics curriculum provided in a community transition class. 
ACCEPTS (A Curriculum for Children's Effective Peer and Tfeacher 
Skills) is a social skills curriculum designrid to teach critically 
important teacher and peer-to-peer social behavior competencies 
essential for successful adjustment to the behavioral demands of 
mainstream settings. 

Preventing Sexual Abuse is a curriculum developed by the 
Minnesota Programs for Victims of Sexual Assault. It is designed 
to make students with disabilities aware of situations in which they 
may be vulnerable to sexual assault and to provide some skill 
training in methods to protect themselves from getting into a 
vulnerable situation. This curriculum uses role-playing a& a primary 
teaching technique. It is used with upper elementary, junior, and 
senior high school students. 

The Project Awareness curriculum was developed by the staff at 
West Central Industries and is used at the secondary level in the 
public schools. The purpose of this curriculum is to assist students 
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in improving interpersonal skills needed to function appropriately 
in social and vocational activities. Specific curriculum items include 
understanding individual limitations and strengths, self-concept, 
dealing with praise and criticism, decision making, social relation- 
ships, basic communication skills, and social responsibilities. 
Instructional strategies include role-playing and group discussions. 

Career Options. A continuum of vocational ser\dces is needed to 
meet the needs of handicapped persons at all levels. The Little Crow 
Model consists of the following eight options: 

1. Second Shift. This work activity employment program takes 
place at West Central Industries. Students spend some time in 
habilitative services (to continue learning independent, func- 
tional skills). Eligibility is based on productivity of students; it 
is for students who do not yet qualify for sheltered work training. 
Community agencies barter services to meet students' needs, 
(Family Services provides homemakers. Intermediate Care 
Facilities of the Mentally Retarded provides the kitchen facility 
for training, the schools provide an aide to teach use of public 
transportation, etc.). 

This project is primarily for post-secondary-age students who 
have previously "fallen through the cracks." It will be used with 
secondary-age students as deemed appropriate by the interdis- 
ciplinary team. 

2. Sheltered Work Training. The Willmar Model uses sheltered 
work training for the more severely handicapped students. This 
highly structured work setting usually provides the first 
hands-on work experience for high school students. Although it 
is located within the high school, the environment is designed to 
simulate an industrial or workshop setting. Students spend 2 to 
3 hours a day in this setting. Tasks include light assembly, 
packaging, sorting, and collating. Goals center around vocational 
habits and work attitudes. Students are paid on a piece rate for 
the work they produce. Work is provided through a cooperative 
arrangement with West Central Industries. 

3. Work Adjustment Training. Work adjustment training serves 
students who have successfully completed sheltered work and 
are ready for a less restrictive placement. It is designed to teach 
practical skills in uie areas of maintenance and kitchen 
assistance. The training site is situated in a school building 
separate from the high school where the students receive the 
rest of their academic programs. Supervision is provided by a 
special education teacher who provides skilled instruction in 
commercial maintenance tasks. Students receive pay for the 
work they do. The primary objective of this program is to decrease 
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the amount of supervision given to students and establish a 
routine that includes a wide variety of individual tasks. 

4. Actual Business Learning Experience (ABLE). ABLE is a 
hands-on vocational experience geared toward teaching interper- 
sonal skills to adolescents having difficulty in traditional class 
settings. Students operate a model company where they design, 
manufacture, and market various wooden products and earn a 
share of profits in the company based on teacher ratings of 
productivity and social behavior. Emotionally disturbed students 
from the adolescent treatment unit at the Willmar Regional 
Treatment Center participate along with students from Willmar 
Public Schools. This serves as the least restrictive alternative for 
some handicapped youth. 

5. Work Experience Training. This level is reserved for students 
who are ready for community-based work placement. Work 
experience trairing is a cooperative arrangement between four 
schools in t^e educational cooperative. The primary purpose of 
this program is to provide an on-the-job placement v/ithin the 
community; it includes a related seminar that meets once a week 
to teach employability skills. The ultimate goal of the program 
is to pn ide a vocational experience that will allow entry into 
community employment upon graduation. Work stations are 
selected on the basis of t^'. individual strengths of tV ^ ludents. 
Students are supervised primarily l?y the ein^ioyer, with 
con::ultation and assistant ~om the work experience supervisor. 

Students are paid for the w " 3y do. Examples of work sites 
include grocery stores, fastfooi* establishments, and restaurants. 
Work sites will be expanded to include additional j for 
students with more severe handicaps. 

6. Work Experience Career Exploration Program (WECEP). Daily 
community-based experience is provided to disaffected junior 
high school students who are potential dropouts. The program 
also includes a class that focuses on career exploration and 
employer/employee relations. 

7. School-to-Work'Transition. This program consists of the proce- 
dures or interactions necessary for the smooth transition of 
handicapped high school graduates to the world of work. It 
involves many discussions and staffings with community agen- 
cies tiiat provide services to handicapped adults, including the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, Family Social Service, 
West Central Industries, Day Achievement Centers, and Inter- 
mediate Care Facilities of the Mentally Retarded. During a 
student's last year of h\^i\ school, an interagency committee 
designs and recommends a vocational residential situation that 
best nr'^ets the needs of the individual. Parents are involved and 
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are introduced to key people who will be significant figures in 
future programming for their son or daughter. Because the 
members of this interagency committee are familiar with all of 
the resources available to young adults in the local community, 
the most appropriate options can be offered to handicapped 
individuals. 

8. Six-E Transition to Work. The Transition to Work Program is a 
unique approach for helping handicapped individuals who can 
benefit from semiskilled vocational instruction. The instruction 
is individually geared to a job in which the individual has already 
been placed. 

The program addresses a population of handicapped individuals 
who do not currently have the opportunity to achieve their highest 
^tential. Prior to the Transition to Work Program, this population 
.^s "fallen through the cracks," either being placed in a sheltered 
workshop setting or attempting a traditional vocational program. 
With a more individualized instructional approach, these people are 
capable of developing vocational skills and becoming financially 
self-sufficient. 

The program combines pretraining placement, job-specific train- 
ing, and job coaches at both the training and job sites. This helps 
ensure the transition to successful long-term employment. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

The Little Crow Vocational Model is criterion-referenced, and its 
grading and related practices are accommodated within the 
ACCESS operation already described. 

Staffing 

The model is part of the Little Crow Special Education Cooperative. 
By virtue of its extensive agreements and individual contracts, the 
program benefits from a wide array of school and community 
personnel who provide administrative, supervisory, instructional, 
guidance, and vocational counseling. 

Program Evaluation 

Interagency cooperation has been excellent. Minnesota Department 
of Education and Department of Vocational Rehabilitation staff 
regard it as extraordinarily successful. 

Funding 

The variety of cooperating resources that have contributed to the 
support of the Little Crow Vocational Model does not lend itself to 
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a conventional statement of annual operating costs. Both federal 
and state funds are involved. The largest source of revenue comes 
from state education funds. The total annual operating cost for the 
complete program of secondary special education in the Little Crow 
Special Education Cooperative (of which Little Crow Vocational 
Model is a part) is estimated at $2 million. 



NEBRASKA 

Special Education Vocational Education Program 
(SEVEP) 

North Platte Senior High School 
1000 West 2nd Street 
North Platte, NE 69101 
(308) 532-5561 

Contact Person: David Brunelle 
Setting and Background Information 

This program was established in 1977 in a small urban community 
of 30,000. It serves 20 mentally handicapped students aged 16 to 
19, who have general learning deficits and who: 3 intelligence test 
scor..^ range from 52 to 75. 

Overview 

The purpose of SEVEP is to prepare students to function, insofar 
as their capabilities permit, as independent, self supporting mem- 
bers of the community. SEVEP students are referred by classroom 
teachers and counselors. They sf-end four periods per day with the 
special education instructor and three period? per day in vocational 
classes and/or the work-study program. 

Students are instructed in career education, vocational reading, 
everyday math skills, and life skills (skills for independent living). 
Thqr are enrolled in regular vocational classes, such as metal 
working, welding, record-keeping, adult living, and food prepara- 
tion. The special education work study program is available for 
SEVEP students. A sheltered workshop is used for students who 
need a more supervised job training site. Independent living skills 
such as cooking, sewing, shopping, using hand tools, and doing 
laundry are worked into the v/eekly schedule as much as possible. 
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SEVEP students are encouraged to participate in the high school 
athletic programs. Students who are unable to qualify for a regular 
sports program in the high school and show interest in the adaptive 
sports program offered by the Special Olympics progiam may 
participate as long as they follow the guidelines. Special Olympics 
programs currently available include bowling, basketball, swim- 
ming, track and field, and frisbee. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

SEVEP students are given the same number grades, 1 through 5, 
as are the other students. The highest rating is "1"; "3" is average- 
r's" is failing. The numbers are equal to letter grades A through F. 
Since SEVEP students are given assignments at their levels of 
capability, the only ways they can fail are by not participating in 
the assigned tasks or missing more than 9 days of school each 
semester. 

Students graduate upon completion of 150 credits of course work 
(25 credit hoizrs each semester for 3 years). SEVEP students are 
required to attend class in the program for 6 semesters. Upon 
graduation, they receive the same diploma as the other students in 
the high school. 

Staffing 

The SEVEP instructor is also the program coordinator. He is 
responsible for developing curriculum; selecting materials and 
equipment; conducting educational diagnosis and testing; establish- 
ing parental contacts; providing in service training and contacts with 
regular classroom teachers; scheduling field trips and speakers from 
the business community; supervising student employirent; super- 
vising paraprofessionals and volunteers; and monitoring student 
progress in regular classes. 

Administrative staff are responsible for funding requisition, 
assistance in disciplinary matters, overall staff supervision, and 
program evaluation. Support personnel provide diagnosis of learn- 
ing potential, counseling, scheduling of outside services, and 
staffings. Paraprofessional personnel pronde small-group and 
individual instruction under supervision of the coordinator and 
perform clerical duties. 

There is a general inservice training session and individual 
contacts as needed with regular teachers on classroom adjustments 
for SEVEP students. 

There are close contacts with community service organizations, 
field trips with SEVEP students to local businesses, an employers' 
inservice workshop, and a program of guest speakers from the 
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business community who visit the SEVEP classroom. There is also 
a Businessmen's Special Education Work-Study Advisory Council. 

Program Evalwtion 

SEVEP was selected in 1984 as one of ten outstanding programs in 
Nebraska. It was recognized as a visitation site by the State of 
Nebraska for other secondary education programs. 

Funding 

SEVEP is a public school program. It is funded by state and local 
funding and has also received contributions from chniitable 
organizations. The approximate annual operating cost is $29,500. 



NEVADA 

Adapted Experience-Based Career Education 
Program 

Special Educ^^tion Department, Secondary 7-12 
White Pine County School District 
P.O. Box 400 
East Ely, NV 89315 
(702) 289-4851 

Contact Person: Virginia B. Tterry, Special Education Coordinator 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1979 and is located in a rural 
setting. Approximately 65 students, aged 13 to 21, who have mental 
handicaps, emotional handicaps, and learning disabilities, are 
served. Students' intelligence test scores range from moderately 
impaired to normal. Some students demonstrate aggression, 
delinquency, withdrawal, and insecurity. 

Overview 

The purpose of the program is to provide a challenging and 
meaningful education for students certified under Public Law 
94-142 guidelines. Each student has an individualized education 
program (lEP) which provides for instruction in academics, life 
skills, and job awareness and preparation both in the school setting 
and in the community. The program strives to impart to each 
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student the knowledge that he or she is a person of positive value 
who is entitled to be looked upon with respect and who has innate 
capacity for growth. Adaptations for this program were made from 
the Experienced-Based Career Education model. 

Experienced-Based Career Education (EBCE) for special educa- 
tion students offers an alternative to traditional educational 
approaches. This approach offers a flexible high school program of 
highly individualized learning that uses direct experiences in work 
and community settings. 

The following features of EBCE are especially suited to high 
school special education students: 

1. The provisions for learning are experiential, direct and "hands- 
on. 

2. The expansion of career horizons includes knowledge of the adult 
world and handling one's self in real-life situations. 

3. The special education students are taught through an individual- 
ized program that includes career and vocational education. 

The program operates according to the regular school policies. Three 
teachers are assigned specifically to this program, along with 
counseling, administration, and support personnel. Students are 
scheduled into the program during the regular school hours and can 
be placed in the program for the entire day or for one class period. 

All required courses are offered with assistance to students in the 
program. Additional support includes individual or small-group 
instruction for areas called for in the lEP. Students are also 
encom aged to develop their personal interests through individual- 
ized support assistance. 

Th:) community, vocational education courses, mentorships, 
counseling, aptitude tests, and other resources are all used to expose 
and develop vocational skills and career development as much as 
possible. Students are presented with 12 units of study, including 
experiential learning in community-based settings. At completion 
of the program, students are qualified, on an entry-level basis, for 
seven different job cluster areas: food services, automotive mainten- 
ance, building/grounds maintenance, retail sales, beginning offic<^ 
work, child care, auxiliary health care, and teacher's aide duties. 
Special interdisciplinary services available through this program 
include counseling and consulting with regular classroom teachers. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

Students can be graded on a Pass/Fail basis or receive letter grades, 
depending on what they and the IE? committee decide. Students 
can also be assigned to a regular classroom an(^ graded by the 
resource teacher. Students earn a regular diploma if they meet state 
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requirements regarding credits and competency— even if all credits 
are resource class credits. Students earn a special education diploma 
if it is specified in the lEP. 

Staffing 

The three teachers are certified in all areas of special education 
required for the categories of "tudents served. The counselors, 
superintendent, and program coordinator have special education 
backgrounds. 

Evaluation 

Follow-up of the program graduates for the years 1983, 1984, and 
1985 show that all are currently employed. 

Funding 

The program is funded with state units for special education and 
district administrative funds. 



UTAH 

Utah Community-Based Transition Project 

Basic Skills Class 
Roy High School 
2150 West 4800 Street 
Roy, UT 84067 
(801)825-9766 

Contact Person: Brad Ferguson 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1985 in a suburban setting. It 
currently enrolls six students ranging in age from 17 to 21. They 
are classified as severely multiply handicapped/severely intel- 
lectually handicapped. Intelligence test scores range from "untest- 
able" to about 50. The types of learning problems are those 
associated with severe retardation, and their behavior prcbiems 
stem from inadequate social skills. 

Overview 

The program is part of the University of Utah's Community-Based 
Transition Project (UCBT), a classroom and employment training 
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model designed to provide community-based instiuction to severely 
handicapped students. The model is a replication and expansion of 
the Oregon High School Project for Severely Handicapped Students. 
UCBT model components provide opportunities for severely handi- 
capped secondary students to receive comprehensive and systematic 
vocational instruction in community job sites while continuing to 
develop and apply personal management and leisure skills in the 
work, school, and home environments. The community-based 
instruction is a component of the student's individualized education 
program (lEP) in the regular high school. 
The specific objectives for the UCBT project are to: 

1. Develop a state-wide community-based employment training 
model for severely handicapped youth. 

2. Implement the community-based employment training model in 
three int^ated classrooms in regular high schools as well as 
commiuiity training sites. 

3. Replicate and evaluate the UCBT model in seven new classrooms 
and community training sites during the second and third years 
of operation. 

4. Provide ongoing technical assistance and inservice training to 
teachers and administrators in the State of Utah. 

5. Incorporate the components of the model into preservice teacher 
education programs at the University of Utah. 

Many of the lEP activities are home-based, and parents are 
taught how to provide instruction in certain skills in ths home. 
Parents are contacted biweekly. Work sites presently include a 
library (janitorial tasks), a nursing home (laundry tasks), and the 
Roy High School Cafeteria (assisting in washing and restacking 
trays, plates, etc.). 

Community instruction includes grocery shopping, and using fast 
food places, public transportation, convenience stores, vending 
mac'nines, and banking and laundromat services. 

The transition aspect of the program focuses on teaching 
marketable job skills and helping students seek meaningful 
employment at graduation. 



Staffing 

The program is served by a teacher; teaching assistant; director of 
special services; special education coordinator; UCBT project 
coordinator (University of Utah); UCBT project assistant (Univer- 
sity of Utah); peer tutors from Roy High School; physical, 
occupational, and speech/language therapists; the principal of Roy 
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High School; and paraprofessionals hired on the basis of previous 
experience. 

Grinding and Promotion Policies 

The students do not receive grades. They enter the program as 
sophomores if that classification corresponds to their age, and pass 
on to being juniors and seniors. They are encouraged to participate 
in graduation exercises. 

Program Evaluation 

Program policies, routines, and procedures are evaluated quarterly 
to see whether or not they are in compliance with the project model 
standards. The current level of implementation is 82%. 

Funding 

As an implementation site for the UCBT Project, the Roy High 
School basic skills class is financed partly through the Project and 
partly by the local school district. 



VERMONT 

Transition Service Program 

South Burlington High School 
Special Education Services 
550 Dorset Street 
South Burlington, VT 05401 
(802) 658-9060 

Contact Persons: Diane Corey; Robert Di Ferdinando 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1985 and is located in a suburban 
setting. The program annually serves approximately S students, 
aged 14 to 19, with moderate learning, motor, and sensory 
impairments. The intelligence test scores range from 50 to 70. The 
students may also exhibit inappropriate social skills. 

Overview 

Prior to the development of the Transition Services Program, 
learning impaired students were educated in a regional vocational 
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program for special children. Experience and research showed this 
approach to be expensive and ineffective, and the district stopp-^.d 
sending students to the regional program during the 1980-1981 
school year. Students remained in the local high school, where staff 
sought to meet their vocational needs on a case-by-case basis. Over 
time, the experience and success gained from the individual cases 
led to the development and support of the Transition Service by the 
school board and business community. The purpose of the program 
is to provide for the learner's transition from educational services 
to adult life. Areas of focxis are employment and access to adult 
services upon graduation. 

The underlying program philosophy is that the learner's com- 
munity is the best resource for planning and supporting the 
transition from education services to adult life. It is the school's 
responsibility to make use of this resource in the delivery of services 
to special needs students. 

The Transitio.i Sei vices Program provides a life skills curriculum 
and instructional support to students served by the high school 
special services building team. It provides services that allow 
moderately impaired learners to be educated appropriately in a 
regular education setting. Educational services include direct 
instruction in math, reading, communication, and social skills. 
There is consultation with regular educators who serve Transition 
students in mainstream settings. Tfeam-taught classes are provided 
for some students. They are offered by special and regular educators 
in math, English, science, and social studies. 

The vocational/career development program includes a career 
exploration curriculum, job sampling opportunities in school and 
community settings, and job placements in the community. Students 
are taught by Transition staff and supported on the job in the 
community by an aide. Independent functioning at the community 
job is the goal of this component. 

Transition staff coordinate the career component with vocational 
rehabilitation, job programs, the Alternative Learning Program 
(ALP), and private industries. ALP places high school students in 
careerAmterest opportunities outside of the classroom. Some stu- 
dents served by Transition Services use ALP without special 
education support. In-building services are coordinated with 
guidance, mainstream services, and regular education. 

Independent living skills are taught in school unci in the 
community. Transition support for students and parents is provided 
by staff. This support assists in the move from high school to the 
world of work and adult ser/ices. Computer instruction is provided 
if job requirements call for it, and computers are used routinely in 
instructional settings. Parent support is provided individually 
through a parent support group and a parent^staff committee. 
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Special Program Features 

The director and instructors work with University of Vermont and 
Trinity College special education professionals to develop com- 
munity and job-site curricula. They also work with parents to 
identify needs and goals that are vital to the success of the program. 

Parents helped identify the need for the program and worked with 
the director to obtain funding. Local businessmen and women have 
provided work experience and job sites for the students. 

The local Kiwanis chapter is supporting the program by providing 
long-term individual contact between each student and one Kiwanis 
member. They are also helping with work experience and job sites. 

Grading and Promotion Policies 

All program components require grading through the regular 
education system. Graduation credit is assigned through a multi- 
year plan, which provides for the modification of basic competencies 
and regular education curriculum as required by each student's 
need. 

Grade promotion is by credit hour completion. When modification 
of competencies or curriculum is required, credit is assigned as a 
function of the individualized education program (lEP) process. All 
students who complete the program graduate from South Burling- 
ton High School with an earned diploma. 

Staffing 

The director of special education is the immediate supervisor for 
this program. Program development and implementation are 
monitored through the director's office. The principal is the 
secondary supervisor. Input concerning student need and program 
response is made by the principal's office. One full-time professional 
provides direct instruction, program development, and on-the-job 
training. One half-time support person (a university graduate 
student) provides direct instruction and on-the-jcb training. 

Program Evaluation 

The director of special education is currently developing ongoing 
evaluation procedures for all high school programs and services. 
This procedure was submitted in May 1986, and evaluation data 
was to be available within a year of that date. 

Tk> date, all development and implementation goals have been 
met. Currently all students are placed at job sites in the community. 

The school board has approved the Transition Services Program. 
The regional accreditation committee for the high school noted the 
services in its report. The state special education unit supports the 
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development and implementation of the service and has received 
mention in the local and national press. 

Funding 

The funding sources for the program are local, state, and federal. 



WISCONSm 

Fundamental Objectives Constituting Useful Skills 
(FOCUS) 

Cooperative Educational Service Agency #5 (CESA5) 
626 East Slifer Street 
Portage, WI 53901 
(608) 742-8811 

Contact Person: Stephen Kehm 
Setting and Background Information 

The program was established in 1984 in a rural area. It is directed 
to all exceptional education needs (EEN) students from early 
childhood through secondary school. It is adaptable to the full range 
of intellectual abilities in the school setting and to a wide range of 
learning and emotional disabilities. 

Overview 

FOCUS was developed cooperatively by EEN educators in CESA5 
to aid individual teachers and special education departments in 
organizing direct teaching strategies fjr important life skill 
acquisition by EEN students. This model makes use of school 
classrooms as well as appropriate community settings. Objectives, 
activities, and materials are org nized sequentially to aid in 
classroom instruction and foster successful student transition to the 
community. 

In the secondary school, students are .scheduled into specific EEN 
classes such as life skill math, reading, career preparation, 
work-study, and a resource room by a multicategorical approach. 
Students are placed at appropriate stages, according to skill level, 
in situations leading up to a work-study component and post-high- 
school transition. Work-study programs that foster independent 
working skills and a sense of social commitment lend themselves 
to the post-high-school transition. 
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Grading and Promotion Policies 

Students are evaluated on the basis of skill acquisition, attitude, 
and effort. All classes taught through the EEN program are given 
promotion/graduation credit. 

Sta^ng 

FOCUS uses "master" teachers in their home districts to assist 
fellow teachers in the special education department in direct 
teaching methods and strategies. The CESA5 Special Education 
Department provides ongoing workshops in professional growth. 

Program support also involves weekly classroom visits by staff 
personnel as well as class presentations and community develop- 
ment. 

Program Evaluation 

Although FOCUS is still in its infancy, the program has proved 
successful in lowering the dropout rate among EEN students. It has 
also increased post-high-school education interest in several EEN 
programs. 

Funding 

FOCUS is funded by the Regional Service Network (RSN). The cost 
of the FOCUS Manual for teachers outside the CESA5 area is $20. 



Sheboygan Area Treatment for Reintegr ation 
Through Involvement invocation and Education 
(STRIVE) 

School District of Sheboygan 
830 Virginia Avenue 
Sheboygan, WI 53081 
(414) 459-3329 

Contact Person: Micnael Weber 



Setting and Background Information 

The original STRIVE program began operating in 1980; its 
vocational component started in 1985. The program is located in 
an urban community. It serves 75 emotionally disturbed adoles- 
cents, aged 11 to 21, 97% of whom are adjudicated juvenile 
delinquents. Their intelligence test scores range from 90 to 148. 
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Overview 



The STRIVE program began operating after 3 years of joint 
planning among the Sheboygan Area School District, Sheboygan 
County Social Services, Sheboygan County Unified Board, Sheboy- 
gan County Handicapped Children's Board, Youth Services Bureau, 
and Sheboygan Police Department. STRIVE is a self-contained, 
complete program for emotionally disturbed adolescents. It is 
housed in the school district's central office building. 

The students receive instruction in academics; career develop- 
ment; appropriate school, home, and community behavior; and peer 
interactions. No behavior, positive or negative, is ignored. During 
each class period, during lunch break, before and after school, and 
in the hallway, students are evaluated on their cooperation, 
attitude, appropriate behavior, social interactions and participation, 
and completed work. Students earn points toward shopping trips 
and reintegration into regular school programs. Daily attendance 
is mandatory, and students are transported on buses with the 
STRIVE staff. The ride is a counseling session on wheels. If a 
student runs away or refuses to come to school, the STRIVE staff 
and the police department locate the student and escort him or her 
to school. The student then remains at STRIVE until all work is 
completed and an appropriate attitude is developed— overnight, if 
necessary. 

The Job Training/Career Awareness Partnership Program for 
STRIVE students began operating in January, 1985, as an 
interagency project between the Sheboygan Area School District, 
the Farmers Union, the Job Training Partnership Act, the Private 
Industry Council, local businesses, and the Department of Social 
Services. This program consists of four progressive components. All 
students are evaluated throughout the four compv.nents and 
progress from one to another only afler successful completion of the 
previous component. 

The first component is career awareness and individual ai>sess' 
menu Students are tested on their general work ability, specific job 
interests, and ability to perfonn certain tasks. This information is 
used to help students become aware of what jobs are available to 
them, develop self-awareness and personal values, and identify the 
academic skills necessary for specific jobs. Classroom testing, 
instruction, and visits from local business personnel are included. 

Afler successfully completing an evaluation, the students move 
into the second component, jo6 responsibilities. This component is 
extremely comprehensive and intense. Students begin developing 
the skills needed to communicate with coworkers, communicate 
with supervisors, follow company rules and regulations, abide by 
community expectations, participate in company recreational activ- 
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ities, resolve conflicts in appropriate ways, remain safe and healthy 
on the job, and practice good hygiene and nutrition. The inetnic- 
tional activities used to *Jssist them in developing these skills 
include teacher-directed classroom activities, visits to the classroom 
by industrial/business workers, visits to the job site, interviews of 
employees in areas of interest, and review of specific company rules 
provided by local industries and businesses. 

Since many students experience difficulties in social and com- 
munity responsibilities, much attention is given to the second 
component. Students are evaluated frequently and given continuous 
feedback as to their progress. Each student receives individual 
attention and instruction in his or her weak areas along with the 
positive support necessary to formulate good work habits. When the 
st- '3nts have successfully completed their goals, as determined by 
a formal evaluation, they are ready to be placed at a job site within 
the school district. 

The third component consists of placing students on a job in the 
school district, for 1 hour per day, 2 to 3 days per week. Students 
are assigned to a work supervisor and eApected to transfer to the job 
the skills they learned in Component 2 (job responsibilities). A job 
training instructor meets with the student supervisors, spot ch ckt 
students on the job, provides directions, and coordinates a weekly 
evaluation of each student's perfonaance. Good performance is 
awarded through gift certificates for local restaurants, recreational 
activities, or shopping trips. At any time, students may be pulled 
back into the classroom for additional instruction or assistance. As 
a student's performance increases, the job assignment is expanded 
t ) 5 days a week and/or 2 hours on the job. Job stati' assignments 
aro rotated, enabling students to experience a var of jobs and 
supervisors. Again, a formal evaluation is used to help determine 
when a student is ready to be placed in the community. 

If students satisfactorily complete the first three components, 
they are placed on a job in the community. Attempts are made to 
match student < ^titude and interests with the job. Monetary 
support and/or puolicity are provided to employers as incentives 
along with periodic visits by the job traming instructor. Students 
are evaluated on a weekly b'sis by the employer, job training 
instructor, and themselves. They sit down together and discuss the 
evaluation, providing praise for positive work habits and direction 
for areas of difficulty. If students experience significant difficulties, 
they are placed back into Component 2 or 3 for further instruction. 



Grading and Promotion Policies 

Students are enrolled in STRIVE for a minimr^ of 18 weeks. 
Enrollment may last for an indefinite period beyond that, depending 
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on the special needs of the student. Reintegration into the reg*ilar 
classioom depends primarily on whether or not students have 
successfully changed or extinguished the behaviors that had caused 
tb'^^-n to be placed in STRIVE. Reintegration is a gradual process 
that is carefully supervised and monitored by STRIVE staff and the 
teachers and counselors at the students' 'Tiome school." 

Staffing 

The students are served by five teachers certified in the area of 
emotional disturbance, eight aides, four social workers, one job 
training specialist, one secretary, one social work supervisor, and a 
special education administrator. 

Staff development is an integral part of the STRIVE program. It 
is inherent in the close collaboration of all personnel as they 
participate in the formulation of the educational, home, and 
community improvement plan for each ST.RIVE student. 

Program Evaluation 

During the first 6 years of operation, there was a significant 
reduction in the number of Sheboygan Coimty adolescents in 
correctional institutions; a reduction in i.hool dropouts; less money 
being spent on institutionalization and more being spent on local 
community efforts; an increase in interagency cooperation and 
understanding; and a more positive community attitude toward 
delinquent adolescents. The program was expanded through the 
four- tier career development program involving the Sheboygan Area 
Private Industry Council, drug and alcohol abuse instruction. 
Outward Bound/stress challenge education, GED instruction, phys- 
ical development activities, and more intensive family therapy. 

Funding 

The STRIVE Program is supported by a combination of federal, 
state, and Shebcygan Area School District monies; by funds from 
the Sheboygan Count> Department of Social Services; by the Private 
Industry Council (JTPA); i nd by donations. 

The approximate annual operating cost for this 12-month program 
is $500,000. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS OR CENTERS 



MONTANA 



**Welcome to Success" 
Public School District #58 

Yellowstone Boys and Girls Ranch Treatment Center 
Route 1, Box 212 
Billings, MT 59106 
(406) 656-2198 

Contact Person: Dr. Jim Bryngelson, Director of Education 
Setting and Background Information 

The public school district of the Yellowstone Boys and Girls Ranch 
School was created in 1961 by the Montana legislature; the 
educational/treatment program was originally established in 1957. 
This program annually serves 130 stu'^.ents, aged 12 to 18, who 
function within the normal intellectual range. The students display 
severe emotional disturbances that are often accompanied by 
learning disabilities and behavioral disorders. 

Overview 

The program focuses on school and life survival skills. The 
philosophy of the school is to "catch them being good." Each student 
is provided educational programming through an individualized 
education program (lEP) which is developed after a thorough 
assessment of learning style, strengths, and levels. The lEP includes 
annual goals, short-term objectives and specific behavioral objec- 
tives, courses to be taken, teaching strategies, staff assignments, 
and evaluation and follow-up ti' ^line procedures. Each student's 
motivational and instructional program is tailor-made and involves 
a composite of the many programs available to meet the student's 
unique needs. 

The school curriculum offerings include personal social skills, 
English, math, reading, life skills, social studies, science, civics, 
American history, physical education, furniture repair, printing;, 
photography, food preparation, home economics, recreation, work- 
study and apprenticeship. 

ERIC document number ED 195 122 provides a more complete 
description. 
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Grading and Pro Hon Policies 

Grades are given discharge, according to state standards. The 
students graduate from their local community schools after re-entry. 



Staffing 

The care school staff consists of the director of education; the 
administrative assistant, 12 special education teachers; a special 
reading teacher; a coordinator for re-entry/transition; and a records 
manager, officer manager, and district clerk. 

Staff motivation and discipline are critical components of an 
effective school. The school administration recognizes the need for 
high self-esteem of staff as well as of students. A staff development 
plan has been devised to teach self-esteem and avert burnout. Staff 
are treated the same way as students, with attention being paid to 
their basic needs of accomplishment, belonging, and control. 



Program Evaluation 

Year-end reports on the students yield data that show high program 
efficiency. Areas monitored are student movement to less supportive 
(restrictive) placements; lEP gains; essential life skills compe- 
tencies; precision teaching; life skills/academic intervention; re-entry/ 
transition; motivation system; discipline system; population pro- 
gram; and tool skills. Detailed charts are maintained. 

The "Welcome to Success" program has been presented at national 
conferences in San Francisco, Anaheim, Minneapolis, Pensacola, 
and Seattle. In July, 1986, a paper based on the program 
("Motivation and Discipline Intervention Ttechniques: Taols for 
Residential Treatment") was presented to the Peking Medical 
Development Research Institute of the Republic of China. 



Funding 

Funding sources are the state funds and tuition from the students' 
school districts. Approximate annual operating cost per individual 
student io $7,240. 
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NEW YORK 

Birchwood School (Adolescent Section) 

214SickIetown Road 
West Nyack, NY 10994 
(914) 358-8830 

Contact Person: Arthur Jakubowitz. Principal 
Setting and Background Information 

Birchwood School is located in a suburban area. It is an attractive 
public school facility situated in a park-like setting. The present 
program was established in 1984. There are 70 students, aged 5 to 
21, with emotional problems and learning disabilities. Their 
intelligence test scores range from 75 to 130 and above. There is a 
wide range of behavioral problems, including hyperactivity, with- 
drawn behavior, aggressive acting out, attention deficit disorders, 
some schizophrenia, and poor school and community adjustments. 

Overview 

The school was originally begun 20 years ago as Rise West, a school 
for emotionally handicapped children. In September, 1984, it 
became part of the Clarkstown Central School District. The purpose 
of the Birchwood School is to prepare students to function 
successfully in their home school districts. The underlying philo- 
sophy of the school is facilitation of the education and personal 
rehabilitation or growth of each student in a structured, therapeutic 
program based on sound clinical practice every step of the way. 

Each classicom has a teacher and teaching assistant and a 
maximum of eight students. The class is supported by a full clinical 
staff and diagnostic specialists and provides opportunities for 
individual ar d group instruction as well as shared activities and 
experiences. 

Adolescent students may remain in a self-contained class for all 
of their courses or attend classes on a departmentalized schedule, 
depending on individual need. They have the option of pursuing a 
Regents' or non-Regents' diploma or GED, again depending on 
individual ability. 

Students in the Adolescent Section may elect to receive high 
school credits through participation in the Diversified Work 
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Program. Vocational education is available or a part-time basis 
through a cooperative program with BOCES (county-wide Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services). 



Grading and Promotion Policies 

Students receive grades based on performance as it relates to 
individual functional expectancy levels. Report cards are distributed 
four times a year. Tfeachers hold conferences on these reports with 
students and parents. 

The students return to their school district as soon as they are 
able to function there. If this does not occur before their completion 
of high school, they are graduated from Birchwood School with the 
appropriate high school diploma. 



Staffing 

Tfeichers are the front-line personnel at the school. They come to 
the school as certified special education teachers having a measure 
of natural talent in teaching children with severe emotional 
problems. 

The role of teaching assistant can vary from being a "strong-arm" 
person who manages crises and performs routine classroom duties, 
to what the students may view as an equal partner. Under the best 
of circumstances, it is the latter role, although the teacher in charge 
carries all the responsibility for the planning, testing, reports, 
parent contact, and administrative contact. 

The crisis intervention specialist is available to support the 
classroom teacher in any crises situation. This staff member is a 
certified special education teacher specially trained in methods used 
to deal with students who are in an emotional crisis. The crisis 
teacher works to return the student to his or her classroom as 
quickly as possible. 

The school principal, who has a strong background in special 
education, acts not only as chief building administrator, but also as 
support for instructional staflF. He is available at all times to listen 
and to raise the morale of his teaching staflF so that they can continue 
to function at a high therapeutic level. He also establishes 
relationships with all students in the school so that his eflfectiveness 
is increased when dealing with individual students' particular 
problems. 

The clinical staff meets regularly to conduct ongoing evaluations 
of all students at Birchwood. In addition to therapy assignments, 
they consult with educational staflF, in weekly meetings and on an 
as-needed basis, concerning the best methods for dealing therapeuti- 
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cally with individual students. The clinical staff is comprised of a 
clinic supervisor (MSW), a social worker, a part-time psychiatrist, 
and four part-time psychologists. 

Staff development activities include ongoing inservice training 
workshops for all staff members in educational and emotional areas 
related directly to the needs of Birchwood students. 

Program Evaluation 

Follow-up by clinicians, transitional counseling, staff visits to 
students in regular schools, and visits to Birchwood by former 
students have all indicated that the majority of students do well in 
their new programs. 

Until 2 years ago, the school followed the standard procedure for 
program evaluation as designed by the New York State Office of 
Mental Hygiene. This process is now followed more informally 
through periodic assessments of program objectives, goals, and 
philosophical orientation by teaching staff, clinicians, and principal. 

ITie Birchwood School has been nominated as a model program 
and has been invited to make presentations at several conventions, 
including the 1986 National School Board Association Convention 
in Las Vegas, Nevada, on April 6, 1986. 

Funding 

Each Committee on the Handicapped in the students' home districts 
paid tuition per student of $17,900 for the 1385-1986 school year. 
Annual operating cost is currently $1,360,000. In addition, the 
Birchwood School runs a 6-week summer program funded entirely 
by the Family Court of Rockland County and the New York State 
Education Department. 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

South Carolina School for the Deaf and Blind 

Cedar Springs Station 
Spartanburg, SO 29302 
(803) 585-7711 

Contact Persons: Patrick Dowling, Principal of School for the Deaf; 
Dennis Thurman, Principal of School for the Blind 
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Setting and Background Information 

The school was originally established in 1849 as a private endeavor. 
In 1856, the school property and surrounding lands (now a suburban 
setting) were purchased by the State of South Carolina. 

There are 90 students enrolled in the school for the deaf and 26 
in the school for the blind. Their ages range from 3 to 21; intellectual 
test scores are 69 and above. The learning problems are those 
associated with severe hearing or visual loss. The behavioral 
problems are those that can be managed in an open setting. (Son^e 
of the students have a combination of two or more seriously 
handicapping conditions. They are served by a special Multihandi- 
capped School program.) 

Overview 

The major purpose of the South Carolina School for the Deaf and 
Blind (SCSDB) is to provide comprehensive educational services of 
sufficient scope and quality to assure the optimum educational, 
emotional, social, and physical development of each student 
enrolled. A related purpose is to increase students' ability to combine 
occupational knowledge, gained through training and study, with 
basic academic skills so that they will eventually actualize their 
full vocational potential. 

Two components of the SCSDB curriculum are particularly 
designed for secondary-school-age students, the vocational school 
and the sports program. 

The vocational school serves deaf, blind, and multiply handi- 
capped students and offers on-the-job training in cooperation with 
businesses and industries in the community. Instruction is offered 
in such areas as building trades, food services, office occupations, 
offset printing, and industrial sewing, as well as many other 
individualized programs. 

The sports program is open to boys and girls ages 10 to 19. Tfeams 
compete in the South Carolina High School League Conference lA 
and in the Mason-Dixon Athletic Association. In addition, the 
physical education department is actively involved in the U.S. 
Association for Blind Athletes and the American Athletic Associa- 
tion for the Deaf 



Grading and Promotion Policies 

An individualized education program (lEP) is prepared for each 
student. letter grades are used, and high school students are 
expected to pass the subjects that are required for the state high 
school diploma. 
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Staffing 

All staff are employed in accordance with specifications issued by 
the State of South Carolina. The present staff includes a residential 
principal for each school depaitroent, clinical counselors, basic 
classroom teachers, teacher's aides, a nursing supervisor, a chief 
psychologist, and social workers. 

Personnel in the child care department plan, coordinate, and 
supervise all after-school programs and activities in the dormitories. 
There is an array of support services and staff available as needed 
for health care, transportation, and speech- and hearing-related 
needs. 

Both the deaf and the blind departments maintain staff develop- 
ment programs through seminars, inservice training, workshops, 
and university courses. 



Program Evaluation 

Details of program accomplishments in 1985 are contained in the 
Annual Report of the school. Both the deaf and the blind 
departments have recently initiated comprehensive protocols of 
performance indicators which will enhance the effectiveness of the 
overall programs. These indicators are criterion-referenced and are 
expected to provide a substantive basis for the evaluation of student 
performance and program adequacy. 



Funding 

SCSDB is supported by both state and federal funds. The 
approximate annual operating cost for the entire school is $9,118,421 
(state: $8,092,654; federal: $1,025,777). 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

Black Hills Special Services Cooperative 
1821 Cliff 

Deadwood, SD 57732 
(605) 578-1914 

Contact Person: Randy Morris 

Setting and Background Information 

This cooperative program was established in 1980 in western South 
Dakota, and the 12 member districts cover a rural area of 
approximately 9,000 square miles. The Cooperative facilities are 
located in three different towns about 15 miles apart, with 
educational and residential facilities located throughout the three- 
town area. 

The Cooperative serves 107 students, aged 3 to 21, who have a 
wide range of exceptionalities including mental retardation, emo- 
tional handicaps, learning disabilities, autism, multiple handicaps, 
and visual and hearing handicaps. Intelligence test scores range 
from 35 to 145. There are varied developmental learning and 
behavioral problems. 

Overview 

The purpose of the program i s to provide comprehensive assessment, 
educational, and residential services for students according to their 
individual needs. Several components of the Special Services 
Cooperative are specifically designed for high-school-age students. 

The prevocational classroom is attended hy students between the 
ages of 16 and 21. A major question addressed in this classroom is 
the determination of the student's potential for competitive 
employment versus sheltered/supervised work. 

The vocational program, which operates in Dead*vood, exists to 
serve educationally/emotionally delayed teenagers who, in the 
opinion of their interdisciplinary teams, have progressed as far as 
they can in a traditional academic setting. This program allows 
students to use their remaining school years to prepare for 
competitive employment and independent or semi-independent life 
in the community. Students receive on-the-job -aining while they 
pro\'ide janitorial work, maid service, and kitche*. services for the 
Cooperative's central offices and the Pluma School (a self-contained 
school for developmentally delayed children and adolescents). They 
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are paid for their services, and they learn to use the community for 
shopping and recreation. Other curricular areas addressed in the 
vocational program are math as it pertains to money, check writing, 
first aid, food and nutrition, job readiness, job seeking, driver 
education, and sex education. Support staff include a nurse, a 
psychologist, and a social worker. At present, 14 students are 
enrolled in this community living program. 

An alternative school, located in S*urgis, serves students of junior 
and senior high school age who have average intelligence but have 
failed in regular classrooms because of learning disabilities, 
maladaptive classroom behaviors, or chronic truancy. The school 
provides group counseling sessions, tutoring, community job 
experiences for which students may be paid or receive academic 
credit, and individual counseling. Students may take a modified 
curriculum in problem areas, and they can be mainstreamed into 
the Meade County Schools for classes in which they are likely to 
succeed. A social worker and a psychologist work full time with these 
students. 

An adolescent group home is located in Spearfish. It provides a 
residential program for up to 14 adolescents between the ages of 
12 and 18, both male and female. The residents are not developmen- 
tally disabled. They attend either the alternative school or the public 
schools in Sturgis. The individualized education program (lEP) 
developed for each of these students incorporates the residence 
goals. 



Grading and Promotion Policies 

Students are graded on their daily class work and evaluated in 
job-site activities. A full array of standard and informal assessment 
procedures are administered regularly. 

Transfers and discharges from the Black Hills Special Services 
Cooperative programs usually occur through the interdi plinary 
team process. 



The cooperative has a director and assistant director. There are five 
program administrators as well as teachers, aides, and various 
support staff. Each program conducts periodic inservice training as 
needed on an ongoing basis. Staff members have access to various 
professional organizations and activities. 
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Program Evaluation 

The "Consumer Evaluation Report," prepared in August 1985, 
indicated that most respondents rated most of the areas of service 
very favorably. 

In 1983, the Cooperative received an award from the U.S. Office 
of Education for its outstanding vocational facilities. 

Funding 

The Cooperative is supported by its member school districts and 
also receives funds from state, federal, and other school district 
sources. The approximate annual operating cost is $2.2 million. 
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Programs in Brief 

TOTAL DISTRICT-WIDE PROGRAMS 



ILLINOIS 

Project READY 

Braun Education Ce iter 
6020 W. 151st Street 
Oak Forest, IL 60452 
(312) 687-4971 

Contact Persons: Ellen Lamberty; Ann Ryder 

Established in 1985 in a suburban setting, the program serves 
students aged 19 to 21 who have the following disabilities: severe 
mental retardation, deafness, seizure disorders, vision impairment, 
behavior disorders, and associated mental/emotional dysfunctions. 
Project READY was designed to help students work through the 
stages of getting ready for work, going to work, and actually 
working. The program uses off-campus sites. 



KENTUCKY 

Resource Room Program 

Lawrence County High School 
Rt. 466— Bulldog Lane 
Louisa, KY 41 230 
(606) 638-9676 

Contact Person: Debbie Cooksey 

A number of resource rooms were established in 1975 in a rural 
setting in order to serve learning disabled and mentally handi- 
capped adolescents aged 13 to 20. The purpose of the program is to 
incre se students* academic and life skills. All students receive 
some of their education in a regular classroom setting. The program 
has received commendations from the Kentucky Department of 
Education. 
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Resource Room Program 

Washington County High School 
Lincoln Park Road 
Springfield, KY 
(606) 336-3996 

Contact Persons: Rose Mudd; Kathy Fields 

Established in 1975 in a rural setting, the program serves learning 
disabled and mentally handicapped students aged 13 to 19. All 
students are mainstreamed into the regular education program for 
at least part of the day. Enghsh, math, and social studies are offered 
in the resource room. The Kentucky Department of Education 
recognized the program for presentation at its 1984 state conference. 



MARYLAND 



lEP Objectives for the Mainstream 

Carroll County Board of Education 

Special Education Office 

55 North Court Street 

Westminister, MD 21157 

(COD 876-2208 or (301) 848-8280 

Contact Person: Jewell H. Makolin 

Established in 1984 in both suburban and rural settings, the 
program serves all secondary-level students with exceptionalities 
with the exception of speech impaired students. Prog^<\m purposes 
are: (a) to meet the mandate that if modifications are needed for a 
handicapped child to be successful in the least rest; ctive environ- 
ment, these modifications must be part of the lEP; (b) to promote 
the necessary interaction between regular education and special 
education personnel for mainstreaming; and (c) to provide informa- 
tion to regular education and special education teachers on 
mainstreaming. A checklist to assist regular educators in modifying 
their instructions was developed and is being used in tho program. 
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NEW YORK 



Pupils with Handicapping Conditions (PHC) 

Phase II (Upper Level) 
Baldwin Senior High School 
bciiool Drive 
Baldwin, NY 11510 
(516) 223-8100 

Contact Persons: Lewis Lachman, District Special Education 
Supervisor; Carol Curran, PHC Special Education Tfeacher 

Established in 1979 in a suburban setting, the program serves 
adolescents aged 15 to 21 with Down's syndrome, brain injury, and 
cerebral palsy. This program prepares the students vocationally for 
a postschool jjb in a sheltered workshop or in a community based 
competitive job. At the same tirne, the students receive extensive 
instruction in life skills, travel, and community awareness, and they 
t 'e oriented toward a goal of independent living. All studen* who 
have completed the progrt . ire successfully employed. 



Resource Room Program 

Niskayuna Central Schools' Committee on the Handicapped 
1626 Balltown Road 
Niskayuna, NY 
(518) 382-2525 

Contact Person: Charles E. Button, Chairperson 

Established in 1970 in a suburban setting, the program serves 
U ning disabled, emotionally distuibed, mentally retarded, and 
physirilly handicapped students aged 14 to 20. The program 
provides academic and emotional support to students by assisting 
them in passing competency tests, preparing for graduation, 
planning for life aftei school, an^ anaging their behaviors. The 
dropout rate for the entire schoo , including the students in this 
program, is 1%. 
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TEXAS 

Sjoiergistic Education Program 

Spring Branch Independent School 
955 Campbell Road 
Houston, TX 77024 
(713) 464-1511 

Contact Person: Cindy Farek 

Established in 1977 in a suburban setting, the Synergistic 
Education Program serves learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, 
and orthopedically handic , ^ otudents aged 13 to 18. Four 
program components comprise the model: the High Intensity 
Learning Center, designed to remediate basic reading deficits and 
improve students' st^f-concepts; the Content Mastery Program, 
designed to provide a system for supporting students in the regular 
classroom; the Essential Skills Program, designed to complement 
remediation work undertaken in t? ^ learning center; and the Parent 
Program, designed to involve parents in supporting the students' 
educational program. In 1982-1984, the Synergistic Education 
Program v;as chosen for the Demonstration Programs for School 
Improvement (DPSI) Network. In 1983, 1984, and 1985, it received 
a commcnaation from Ifexas Education Association as an exemplary 
special education program. 



WASHINGTON 



Basic Skills Resource Room Program 

White River High School 
P.O. Eox G 
Buckley, WA 98321 
(206) 829-0600 

Contact Persons: Cindy Peterson; Vicki Ireland 

Established in 1977 in a rural setting, the resource room serves 
learning disabled, behaviorally dir ordered, mentally impaired, and 
hearing impaired students aged 14 to 20. The purpose of the 
program is to assist students in completing high school eit..er in the 
mainstrear^ regular education program or in modified special 
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education classes. Resource room staff work with regular program 
staff and also teach specialized courses. Since the program began, 
there has been an increase in the number of students graduating, 
attending vocational schools, and entering the armed forces. 



Educational Opportunity Service . Program 

Southv/est Cook County Cooperative Association 

for Special Education 

Howe Developmental Center 

183rd and Harlem Avenue 

Tinley Park, IL 64077 

(312) 532-7000 Ext. 656 

Contact Person: Michael Galbreath 

Established during the 1985-1986 school year, the program serves 
17 mentally retarded, physically impaired students aged 18 to 21 
who range from profound mental retardation to an educable level. 
The purpose of the program is to educate and provide vocational 
instruction to institutionalized mentally retarded youth and to avoid 
automatic training for traditional adult workshop activity pro- 
grams. A major emphasis is on vocations «kill development in 
Clerical and janitorial areas. 



VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 



ILLINOIS 
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MARYLAND 

Margaret Brent Special Center Vocational 
Program 

5816 Lament Tferrace 
New Carrollton, MD 20784 
(301) 459-9628 

Contact Persons: Barbara Haigji, Principal; Dianne Robblns, 
Work-Study Coordinator 

This program was started in 1984 in a suburban area of Prince 
Georges County, Maryland. The Center serves 135 multiply 
handicapped students, aged 5 to 21. Mental retardation is the 
primary handicapping condition; secondary emotional problems are 
present in about 50% of the students. 

The vocational/career development facet of the program begins 
at age 14. Training for 14- and 15-year-olds focuses on job sampling, 
with emphasis on the development of appropriate work attitudes. 
The 16- and 17->ear-olds learn specific job skills and spend time on 
two or three jobs each year. The 18- to 21-year-olds are trained 
more intensively in specific job sites, where .he focus is on accuracy, 
independence, and expanding endurance. 



Vocational Experience Program (VEP) 

Anne Arundel County Public Schools 
Office of Special Education 
2644 Riva Road 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
(301)224-5474 

Contact Person: John B. Wetty 

E&tablished in 1962-1963 in a suburban location, VEP annually 
serves 200 11th- and 12th-grade learning disabled, mentally 
retarder' and severely emotionally disturbed students. The purpose 
of the program is to provide prevocational and vocational classroom 
instruction, job training, and paid work experience to these 
students. Seventeen special education teachers/coordinators, one 
in each high school and special education school, comprise the basic 
staff. Tht students' paid jobs are in community businesses. VEP has 
been recognized by the Maryland State Department of Education. 
Division of Special Education, as an outstanding transition 
program. 
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NEVADA 

MeDtally Handicapped Specialized Program 

Bancho High School 
1900 East Owens Avenue 
North Las Vegas, NV 89030 
(702) 649-4270 

Contact Persons: Michelle Mulligan; Kathryn Butler 

The vocational thrust of this program was introduced in October of 
1984 on a regular high school campus in an urban setting. It 
currently accommodates 42 mentally handicapped students, aged 
14 to 22, who function intellectually in the 42 to 68 IQ range and 
who exhibit a variety of behavior problems that are mainly 
associated with developmental and social immaturity. The voca- 
tional component was introduced to provide instruction for high- 
functioning irentally handicapped students to prepare them for 
competitive employment rather than sheltered workshop settings. 
Students are prepared for service in various community-based 
enterprises such as hospitals, fast food restaurants, gardening 
oentf^* 3, day care centers, hotels, sports complexes, and small stores 
such as donut shops. Mom and Pop groceries. 



NEW YORK 

Project Transition 

Nanuet Job Service 
416Namiet Mall South 
Nanuet, NY 10965 
(914) 624-3'xl 0/3461 

Contact Person: Johanna Lewengrub 

Project Transition began in April, 1985, in a suburban setting, as a 
cooperative effort of the educational community, the Private 
Industry oouncil of Rockland, and the New York State Department 
of Labor. It is funded by tlie Job Training and Partnership Act 
(JTPA). The project currently serves 39 adolescents, tiged 16 to 21, 
who are learning disabled, emotionally handicapped, mentally 
retarded, or visually impaired. The level of intellectual functioning 
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is from educable mentally retarded upward. Project Transition 
serves high school seniors, school dropouts, and individuals who 
have completed with a regular high school diploma, certificate, or 
GED, who have been classified as handicapped by the local 
Committee on Handicap (COH) and referred for the program. It 
provides comprehensive vocational care management that starts 
with vocational assessment and concludes with job placement and 
monitori'^'j. 



SPECIAL SCHOOLS OR CENTERS 



BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Secondary Ibachiiig r^d Evaluation Centre 

Vancouver School Board 
1755 East 55th Avenue 
Vancouver, BC, Canada V5P 1Z7 
(604) 321-3020 

Contact Person: Jean Moore, Head of Student Services 
(604) 731-1131 

The Secondary Tfeaching and Evaluation Centre, located at David 
Thompson Secondary School, serves as a district-wide resource for 
8ec;.-idary teachers in meeting the needs of learning disabled, 
adolescents. It provides diagnostic and instructional services for 
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secondary students with learning diflficuli js. The Centre is staffed 
with a team leader, two teachers, a staff assistant, and a half-time 
secretary. The team leader is responsible for the supervision and 
implementation of the total program. 

This service conforms to the policies, procedures, and guidelines 
set out by the Ministry of Education and is consistent with the 
long-term goals of the Vancouver School Board. Its rationale foi 
serving secondary students is based on research showing that early 
adolescence is a time of accelerated cognitive growth and that 
students receiving assistance during this time may be ready to grasp 
ideas they previously found difficult. Appropriate practices and 
procedures emphasize flexible learning styles and the use of 
compensatory teaching strategies. 



CALIFORNIA 

Bonita Vista High School Special Abilities Cluster 

751 Otay Lakes Road 
Cbula Vista, CA 92013 
(619) 691-5486 

Contact Per^ jt\: Angela Hawkins 

The Special Abilities Cluster was established in 1055 in a suburban 
setting next to the Mexican border in San Diego County. It serves 
a population of 150 moderately, severely, and profoundly mentally 
retarded and multiply handicapped students aged 12 to 22 years. 
These developmentally disabled students are functioning below first 
grade level academically and need to develop essential recreational, 
domestic, and vocational abilities. The Cluster is operated on a 
regular high school campus and is fully integrated. 
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PLORroA 

Hopper Exceptional Education Center for Severely 
Disturbed and Autistic Students 

1201 Bay Avenue 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(305) 322-1252 Ext 288 

Contact Person: Daniel L. Scinto 

The Hopper Center was established in 1983. It is located in a 
converted elementary school building in an urban community, the 
county seat of Seminole County. The Center serves 36 severely 
emotionally disturbed students, some of whom are autistic, who 
range in age from 3 to 21 years and in functional performance/ 
capacity from a level of profound mental retardation to intellectual 
giftedness. The master schedule for high -school-age students 
centers around vocational instruction. The aim of the program is to 
maximize services and stabilize the students so as to return them 
to some level of mainstream education. 



ILLINOIS 

Alternate School/Da> Treatment Program 

Joliet Tbwnship High Schools 
201 East Jefferson Street 
Joliet, IL 60432 
(815) 727-8616 

Contact Person: Brace MacQueen 

In its present format, the Alternate Scbcol/Day Treatment Program 
was established in the 1984-1985 school year. It is located in an 
urban setting and serves 92 high-school-age students wh have 
behavioral and emotional problems. They range from edu:able 
mentally handicapped to superior in intellect; have serious academic 
deficits in mathematics and reading; and range in behavior from 
withdrawn to acting-out. The focus of the program is on improving 
each student's behavior while maintaining an academic schedule. 
The remediation provided is intended to facilitate a transition back 
to the mainstreai.- of the student's home campus. There is also a 
career clasu a ^ompanied by a cooperative training work program. 
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MAINE 



Bath Junior High School Planning Center 

Old 3ath Fx)ad 
Bath, ME 04530 
(207)442-8761 

Contact Person: Diana O'Dornell 

The program was established during the 1 984-1 385 school year and 
ser/es about 100 students annually. They range in age from 12 to 
17 and in intelligence test scores from 80 upward. All exceptional- 
ities are served, but the Planning Center concentrates on students 
with behavioral problems. Its philosophy stems from Glasser's 
control theor/. Referrals may be made to the Planning Center by 
the school admiristvation or by a teacher through the administra- 
tion. Students who enter the program are helped tc make better 
choices and decisions about their behavior and learn how to make 
a plan for improvement. A daily log is kept. Plans are written that 
seem within the student's capacity to complete. As time goes by, 
plans become more demanding. Positive behavior is always 
rewarded by praise or more tangible objects. 



Vocations in Perspective (VIP) 

Sacopee Valley High School 
RFDl 

iJomish, ME 04080 
(207) 625-3208 

Contact Person: Nancy Jamerson 

The VIP program was established in September of 1976 to serve a 
small number of high school age students whose needs were not 
met by either a resource room or regular classroom setting. It 
currently serves 12 students ranging in age from 12 to 20 years. 
Thf program is housed in a self-contained classroom that is divided 
in'-o several leamin£/WOrk areas. The program extends into the 
school and community through group and individual work site 
placements. 
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NEW JERSEY 

New Jersey Regional Day School at Jackson 

Manchester Township Board of Education 

RD6, Box 401 

Route 571 

Jackson, NJ 08527 

(201)928-1500 

Contact Person: Barbara Juliaro, Principal 

The New Jersey Regiona' Day School at Jackson is one of 11 th&t 
were created in 1973 to seive Iow-incic{'3nce handicapped students. 
The facility at Jackson provides a least restrictive environment for 
students whose handicaps are of such low incidence or such severity 
that programming is prevented in any other setting. The school is 
located in a rural area. It presently serves 110 children, aged 3 to 
21, who range from trainable mentally retarded to gifted. The school 
population may include students from one or all of the categories of 
deaf, multiply handicapped, deaf-blind, and emotionally disturbed. 
The actual population depends on the needs of the region. 

Academic instruction ranges from prereadiness through grade 12. 
For the high-school-age ytudent, there is a vocational and career 
development component that includes a career awareness program; 
a vocational shop for woodworking, plastics, graphic arts, agricul- 
ture, and food service; and a work-study program. 



NORTH CAROLINA 

Vocational and Functional Academic Program 

Charles D. Mclver School 
1401 Summit Avenue 
Greeensboro, NC 27405 
(919)378-9159 

Contact Persons: Elbert R. Brigman, Principal; Paul Kellum, 
Assistant Principal for Curriculum and Instruction 

The Vocational and Functional Academic Program was established 
in 1984 in an urban setting in North Carolina. It serves 150 
mentally handicapped students, aged 5 to 21, whose degrees of 
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mental retardat^ >n range from moderate to severe and profound. 
Special efforts are made to place the high-school-age students in 
sheltered workshop and/or competitive employment The Charles 
D. Mclver School has a nationally known physical fitness and sports 
program for these students. 



OKLAHOMA 

Longfellow Junior High School Microcomputer 
Lab Project 

900 East Broadway 
Enid, OK 73701 
(405)234-5270 

Contact Person: Colleen Nixon 

Established in 1986 in an urban setting, the program senses 89 
mentally handicapped and learning disabled students, aged 12 to 
19. With 15 microcomputers available for use by five special 
education classes, these students, who come from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds, receive enhanced individualized instruction in all 
subject areas and on topics pertaining to vocational and career 
development. The program is highly motivating and provides an 
atmosphere that encourages the development of positive self-image. 
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